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PEACH PICKERS IN AN ORCHARD NEAR HARPERS FERRY, W VA 


It is difficult at times to secure hands for picking peaches in the large orchards of the Blue Ridge and Alleghany 
mountains. Our illustration shows a group of pickers on the John Brown fruit farm. So-called from the fact that John 
Brown lived here while planning his historic raid at Harpers Ferry. The farm is owned by Reichard Brothers and is 


located on the Marvland side a few miles from the Potomac river. The land is in a high state of cultivation and contains 


one of the finest orchards in the district. 
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A Great Wheat Crop in Prospect. 
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Last month, when presenting the results 
of our July investigation, this journal took 
occasion to say that the character of the 
season and the fact that each month dur- 
ing the growing period showed an improv- 
ing wheat conuition, would result in a rate 
of yield higher than the conditional figures 
would indicate. Our returns this month 
fully bear out this judgment. Threshing is 
far enough advanced on August 1, except- 
ing the extreme northern limit of the crop, 
to admit of reasonable accuracy in esti- 
mating the county rate of yield. 

Our correspondents, after considering 
threshing results now available, have re- 
turned a preliminary estimate of the rate 
of yield, and the county estimates when 
consolidated show an average for the crop 
of 15 bushels per acre, or a littJe more than 
two bushels above the figure indicated by 
the last previous return of conditions. This 
is a reversal of the ordinary . experience 
with a fairly good crop, when some disap- 
pointment at the threshing machine is the 
usual rule, and this condition can only be 
attributed to the cause indicated a month 
ago in these columns. When _ the plant 
shows increasing vigor week by week, and 
month by month, from early spring until 
harvest time, as was the case this year, the 
result cannot be otherwise than a rate of 
yield larger than expected. The greatest 
surprises are in the Ohio and Missouri val- 
leys, where the machines are showing 
yields ranging from good to extraordinary 
for county after county. 

EXCELLENT RETURNS IN WINTER WHEAT FIELDS 

Of course the crop is spotted, even in the 
best states, otherwise the rate of yield 
would break all records, but failures are 
few and far between east of the Missouri 
river, while heavy returns are met in ev- 
ery section of each state. Ohio shows more 
than a bushel per acre above the expecta- 
tion, while Indiana and Illinois do even bet- 
ter. The most remarkable condition, how- 
ever, is developed in Missouri. It has been 
appreciated during the whole season that 
this state was favored with a great crop, 
but the test of the machine shows a rate of 
yield that not only breaks all records for 
the state, but shows an actual yield de- 
cidedly above the ideal figure which the rec- 
ords of years had fixed as the full poten- 
tial possibility of the soil of the state. The 
average for Missouri, as determined by the 
early threshing reports, reaches 18.5 bushe's, 
against an average for the state for ten 
years of 12 bushels, and a previous high 
record of 16.2 bushels in 1887. The striking 
feature is the fact that the high returns 
are distributed over the state uniformly, 
very few counties showing as low as 14 
bushels, and a much larger number going 
up to 25. 

GOOD PROSPECTS IN SPRING WHEAT TERRITORY. 


The condition of spring wheat has 
changed but little during the month, a 
sharp decline in Minnesota being almost 
entirely offset by a moderate improvement 
in the Dakotas. The general average is re- 
ported at 91.3, against 92.2 on July 1 and 
84.1 at this date last year. The decline in 
Minnesota, amounting to five points. is due 
to the appearance of rust in many portions 
of the state, but up to August 1 the damage 
was prospective rather than accomplished. 
In the Dakotas the month was in every 
way favorable, plenty of moisture without 
excess, and warm, enough to stimulate 
growth. As a result the crop has advanced 
rapidly and from being late is now almost 
as near maturity*as usual at this date. The 
straw is not especially heavy, but the heads 
are reported large and well filled. 

On the Pacific coast the wheat crop has 
reached the harvest period with the early 
high promise fully maintained. Everywhere 
the prospective quality of the grain is well 
spoken of, the. expectation being for a 
plump, heavy berry. 

If the preliminary threshing results can be 
_ accepted as fairly typifying the winter wheat 
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~“tuation, the “winter wheat expectation 

ust be advanced to a minimum of not'less 
than 475,000,000 bushels, or some 25,000,000 
more than the generally accepted estimate 
of last year’s crop. Spring wheat harvest 
has already begun, and the present condi- 
tion affords a reasonable basis for a crop 
expectation of fully 300,000,000 bushels, or a 
total wheat crop of 775,000,000 bushels, this 
tentative figure of possibilities of course 
being subject to later revision. 

The following statement shows the pre- 
liminary threshing report from winter 
wheat, with the present reported condition 
of spring wheat. The condition reported 
for spring wheat at this date last year is 
also presented for purpose of comparison. 

WHEAT CONPITION AND YIELD, 
Winter Spring condition 
pacrre, Aug, Aug 1, 
bu 1902 1901 

New England _ 85 
New York iipiheeseel 
Pennsylvania -- 15.5 
SOMEE scccteccs Z 
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‘Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 
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THlinois 
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Iowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 
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in Oats Promise. 


A Reduction 


The oats crop has suffered more from the 
excessive rains of June and July than has 
any other grain. A consolidation of county 
reports from our crop reporting bureau 
make the condition of the crop on August 
1 87.3, a decline of five points during July. 
At the corresponding period in 1901 the con- 
ditional average was 71.6. While the pres- 
ent returns show some falling off from the 
previous promise, the avereg2 has been ex- 
ceeded but once in ten years at this date, 
or in 1899, when the figure was 88.3. As the 
crop is now practically harvested, the pres- 
ent returns emphasize the fact that in spite 
of a season rather unfavorable for the best 
development, especially during the latter 
weeks of growth, the crop is turning out 
rather more than am*@verage rate of yield. 

In the Ohio valley there has been compar- 
atively little change in the general situa- 
tion, Ohio showing an increase of seven 
points, and the other states a falling off of 
from one to four points, leaving a promi-e 
for this section of the field practically the 
Same as a month ago. West of the Missis- 
sippi river there has been a decline in prom- 
ise, severe, however, only in Iowa, where 
from 97 on July 1 to 77 on August 1. The 
oats crop in this state suffered more than 
anywhere else, and in some counties the 
loss was almost entire. As a rule, 
however, even here the heavy - damage 
is confined to the crop grown on 
bottom lands, which were overflowed during 
the month. On the higher lands the damage 
was mainly the result: of tangled and 
broken straw from a succession of severe 
storms. In such cases the greater part of 
the crop was finally secured, although un- 
der very difficult circumstances. In the ex- 
treme southwest, Texas and Arkansas, the 
condition of the crop ‘then harvested is re- 
ported somewhat lower than at the last re- 
port, while the grain was standing. Here 
the damage was the result of drouth dur- 
ing the period of ripening. 


The quality of the crop has been injured. | 


A considerable portion. of the crop was 


Stained and damaged before harvest, and 


CROP REPORTS 


@ large proportion afterward suffered from 
excessive rains while: in the stack. The re- 
sult of this condition will be a dist.nct 
lowering of the grade of the grain and prob- 
ably a larger farm consumption of the crop 
than usual. 
OATS CONDITION AUGUST 1. 
1902 1901 1902 1901 
90 | rere ee 69 
. 85 82 MO cecoceee 2 
60 35 
85 50 
72 76 
80 85 
78 
90 
80 
78 
63 Other 
80 
89 Total . 71.6 
basing the forecast upon the present re- 
port of condition, which practically is the 
condition when the crop was harvested over 
the greater part of the area, it would seem 
safe to believe that the total cats crop this 
year will not fall short of 850,000,000 bushels, 
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The Life of the Wheel 


upon the make of the wheel. 


ELECTRIC WHE 


last almost forever. Fitany wagon.straight 
or staggered spokes. Write for the ca’ 

logue. We madi it free, nal 
ELEOTRLO WHEEL O0., Bex 86, Quincy, Ills. 


“BLIZZARD” 


Feed and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


Does everything, cats’ ha 
straw, ensilaze, Siireds foddat 
4 and filis the silo to any height; 
all done by one machine. 
Sold on full guarantee, 
Write for catalogue. 
tu orks, 
Canton, Ohie, 




















New Poultry Books 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. b. Fiske. To meet the constantly 
increasing demand for information about the con- 
struction of inexpensive poultry houses, the author 
has compiied this book. In its pages he discusses 
poultry buildings of all grades, styles and classes, 
and their proper location, coops, additions and spe- 
cial structures, all practical in design and reasonable 
in cost. Some of them are extremely low in cost, 
and adapted to the utilization of odds and ends of 
second-hand building material. Whenever desira- 
ble the list of materials is given showing what to 

tand its cost. Over 100 illustratians, 5x7 inches, 
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Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. This neat booklet is 
intended to facilitate and ease the managing of 
poultry on a large or small scale, and this in the 
most ical manners By concise descriptions 
and clear illustrations it presents many styles and 
kinds of the best contrivances in the line of pests, 
roosts, windows, doors, ventilators, homema in- 
cubators and brooders, traps for vermin, feeding 
- liances, fountains and water systems, foo@ ma- 

nes, heating apparatus, besides scores of nrisee)- 
laneous labor-saving devices. Over 10¢ illustrations, 
5x7 inches, over 125 pages, cloth.................60c. 


The New Book of Poultry 


This superb volume is the most elaborate aid com- 
lete treatise of the entire poultry industry at the 
nning of the 20th century. In successive chap- 
ters it describes and illustrates very fully, Poultry 
Houses and Runs, The Science of Feeding Poultry, 
Practical Management and Feeding of Fowls, The 
Eee and Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation, Rearin 
and Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Table, Pou 
try Farming, National and Commercial, Exhibiting 
Poultry and Utility, Pedigree or Line Breeding, 
I Breeding and Rearing of Prize Poultry, 
Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, Trimming, Techni- 
cgi. Terms. To each of the principal breedsan entire 
chapter is devoted, including beautiful and lifelike 
colored ‘pictures. Vermin, pom diseases and 
vices recetve due attention. e volume is artistic- 
ally gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in every 
res a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. Jilus- 
trated, 8x11 inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, @8.00, 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
32 Lafayette Place,-New York, N. Y. 
ae : Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul. 
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American <Agriculturist 


« FARM * MARKETS « GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 70 
Seeding Grass Lands. 


PROF C. 8. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT. 





~s" HE claim is often made that the 

grasses should have the protection 

of a grain crop when newly seeded. 

As a rule, there is nothing gained 

by trying to grow two crops at the 

same time. The grass needs the full 

use of the soil in order to make a vigorous 

growth, and so do the grain crops. In sea- 

sons of light rainfall the grass plants are 

often so crowded, when grown with a grain 

crop, that they make a slender, spindling 

growth and burn up as soon as the grain 

is cut. This is quite a common experience 

in seeding grass with oats. Another draw- 

back lies in the fact that the grain often 

lodges in places and the grasses are almost 
sure to be killed in such spots. 

If a protecting crop is to be used at all, 
preference should be given to wheat or rye, 
and the grass seed should be sown with the 
grain in the fall. These crops are not as 
liable to lodge as oats, and the longer sea- 
son of growth gives the grasses more time 
to become established. On the whole, my 
experience favors seeding grasses and clo- 
vers, after midsummer, separate from all 
other crops. A common error lies in delay- 
ing the seeding until September or October, 
and thus the crop does not have time to 
make a good cover for the soil before win- 
ter. For several years I have practiced 
seeding in the early part of August, and 
thus far have not failed to get a good catch 
and a vigorous growth before winter. 

In seeding meadows, too many kinds are 
frequently sown together. It is not un- 
common to find in the markets grass seed 
mixtures containing five or six kinds, the 
period of blossoming of the earlier and later 
kinds sometimes being from three to four 
weeks apart. When growing mixtures of 
this kind, some of the grasses are sure to 
be old and woody before others are in full 
bloom. 

Mixtures may be made which will include 
enly early kinds, and others which will be 
wholly of late kinds. Sueh grasses as the 
Kentucky bluegrass, orchard grass and the 
tall meadow oat grass will make a good 
mixture for early harvest. The common 
red clover may be grown with these to good 
advantage. These are well suited to a 
warm, loamy soil. For a medium early 
crop, meadow fescue, timothy and red clo- 
ver, with a small proportion of redtop will 
make a good mixture. While for still later 
cutting, timothy, the common redtop and 
the Rhode Island bent grass are desirable 
kinds. On cold, clayey soils, which do not 
dry out readily till midsummer, the com- 
mon redtop and the Rhode Island bent may 
be grown without other kinds. 
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Monument of Fruit and Vegetables. 





One of the most attractive features last 
fall at the Westchester county (N Y) fair, 
was the agricultural monument, It was 
about 65 feet high and was made entirely of 
fruits, vegetables, grains and seeds of vari- 
ous kinds. The artistic arrangement and 
perfect blending of colors were particularly 
pleasing. All common vegetables, such as 
cabbage, pumpkins, turnips, squash,. beets, 
carrots, peppers, onions, potatoes, etc, as 
well as apples, grapes and pineapples, were 
used. 

The principal seeds used to fill in the 


background were timothy, clover, wheat, 
beans and Indian corn. Peanuts were quite 


prominent in borders, while English wal- 
nuts, black walnuts, pecans, hazel nuts and 
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filberts were common in the decorations at 
the base. The monjment was capped with 
a sheaf of wheat above which floated the 
stars and stripes. 


Reasonably Good Corn Outlook. 








Carefully consolidated reports from our 
corps of county observers make the Au- 
gust 1 condition of the corn crop 838.9, 
against 92.1 last month and only 64.4 at this 
date a year ago. The average condition at 
this date for the past ten years as reported 
by our correspondents is 84.2, and the high- 
est figure in that period was 94.9, in 1895. 
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ATTRACTIVE FARM FAIR EXHIBIT, 


The average this month classes the pres- 
ent crop as among those of high promise, 
but shows it considerably short of a record 
breaker so far as rate of yield is concerned. 

The month of July was in general char- 
acteristics a repetition of June, with tem- 
perature averaging slightly below the nor- 
mal over the corn belt, and marked by a 
remarkable excess of moisture. This com- 
bination of meteorological conditions was 
not favorable for crop development, but on 
the other hand it brought actual crop de- 
terioration in only a few states. Practi- 
cally the only material change was in Iowa, 
where the excess of rainfall was most pro- 
nounced and where irreparable damage to 
the crop on bottom lands was sufficient to 
lower the promise of the state by 5 points. 

Outside of the strictly corn belt states, 
the month shows crop deterioration from 
conditions directly opposite those prevail- 
ing in the so-called surplus states. Drouth, 
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more or less local, but severe in character, 
prevailed in the district south of the Ohio 
river, and in Texas and Arkansas, and the 
result is a heavy decline in prospect in this 
district. Tennessee shows up worse with a 
loss of 18 points during the month, Arkan- 
sas 16 and Kentucky 7. This drouth was 
broken in the extreme southwest during the 
closing days of July, but the relief came too 
late to help any except June planting in 
Texas. In Tennesseee and Kentucky, re- 
lief has been but partial and crop deteriora- 
tion continues. 


THE SEASON HAS BEEN PEOULIAR AND TRYING, 


and while the condition as reported is a 
fairly high one, there is reason to antici- 
pate that the rate of yield Will be less than 
the conditional figure might be taken as in- 
dicating. Planting was late, germination 
slow, and while the excess of moisture has 
given the corn plant a good color, there is 
not a corresponding vigor in growth. The 
crop has not received the usual cultivation 
on account of too much rain during early 
growth, and when fields had dried out suf- 
ficiently to admit of working, the plant was 
too large for the plow. The result is that 
fields are not up to the usual standard 
of cleanliness, weeds are rank, especially 
in bottom lands, and the surface soil is too 
hard for best results. A point still more 
important in figuring our crop possibilities 
aud one easily lost sight of by the casual 
observer, is the fact that everywhere there 
are low spots in fields where water has 
stood and where a vigorous yielding plant 
is not now possible. 

The ground now holds so much moisture 
in the main producing districts, and the 
season is so well advanced that there is 
very little danger of any hot weather or 
drouth damage at a later date. Hot winds 
might lower the prospect west of the Mis- 
souri river, but with western Texas thor- 
oughly wetted down by July rains, the pos- 
sibility of such a visitation is very far re- 
moved. Early corn in Kansas is already 
beginning to harden, and by the last week 
of September a considerable portion of the 
crop in this state will be out of all danger. 

American Agriculturist was credited last 
month with having estimated the crop this 
year at a set figure in bushels. It is hardly 
necessary to remind our readers that we do 
not indulge in estimates of crop production 
ata datewhen the plant does not even shade 
the fields. It is still too early to make any 
definite forecast, but as such an attempt 
seems demanded, it may be said that the 
present condition, if maintained until the 
crop is matured, may be taken as noi in- 
dicating a production to exceed 2,525,000,000 
bushels, and this figure, purely tentative, 
will be reached rather because of the ab- 
normal increase in acreage than as the re- 
sult of a high rate of yield. 

The following statement shows the Au- 
gust 1 condition of corn this year, the fig- 
ures for last year being also presented for 
comparison. 


CORN CONDITION AUGUST 1. 


1902 1901 1902 1901 
N Y . 80 85 IR cstccsce WD 65 
DU chseccs te 909 Mo .......100 30 
Ter .<.vi . 50 50 Kan .....100 30 
Ark .- 8 40 Neb ...... 95 50 
Tenn...... 80 70 ND ..... 84 71 
W Va .... 90 S. B.D civece 75 
Ky eereeee 87 74 Cal eevere 92 90 
oO . . 94 80 Ore eeeeree 94 85 
Mich ..... %& 85. Wash .... 87 86 
ee . 95 % Okla ::..:; 8 28 
i eer 67 Other .;., 90 88 
.Wis, ...... 85 75 —_ . 
Minn ,... 88 85 Total .. 88.9 64.4 
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Best Time to Cut Corn for. Fodder. 


Extensive experiments to determine the 
best time for cutting corn have been con- 
ducted at the Pennsylvania station, at one 
time and another, and the results are 
remarkably uniform, all pointing to the 
advisability of allowing the corn to become 
quite well m:tured before cutting and 
shocking. In 1891 Prof Hunt made three 
cuttings. The first was September 1 and 
2, when leaves and husks were green and 
the kernels mostly in the roasting ear stage. 
The second cutting was made September 
25, when a few of the lower leaves were 
dead, but the husks were still green. The 
kernels on about three-fourths of the ears 
were dented. On some ears they were 
quite hard and on others still unglazed. 
The third cutting was made October 7 and 
8, when two-thirds of the leaves were dead 
and the kernels mostly hard. 

Fodder from these cuttings was carefully 
analyzed. The fodder was then fed to milch 
cows. The combined results of this investi- 
gation show that the most and best food 
was secured when the fodder was cut Sep- 
tember 25. The yield of fodder was greatest 
when the corn was cut after being well 
ripened. Fodder allowed to remain in the 
field 10 to 15 weeks after cutting lost 20% 
in value. 

Taking into consideration all the Penn- 
syivania experiments along this line, Prof 
H. B. Armsby points out that corn should 
be allowed to mature pretty fully before 
cutting. In every experiment the amount 
of dry matter increased very rapidly after 
growth had apparently ceased. This in- 
crease takes place in the grain and consists 
of the storing up of starchy material and 
fat. Part of this comes from the air and 
part of it from the leaves and stalks. Where 
early harvesting is desirable, less loss 
occurs by planting some of the large rank 
varieties of corn. Thick seeding gave a 
larger yield of feed than thin and the fod- 
der was in better condition. 

Practically these same conclusions were 
reached in Maine. There it was found that 
mature corn contains much the larger pro- 
portion of the more valuable carbohydrates, 
sugars and starches. The starch especially 
increased, in some cases as much as 14%. 
The large growing varieties from the west 
should, according to the Maine station, be 
harvested before they are quite mature, 
but flint corn should be allowed to stand 
until well ripened. 
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CUTTING AND SHOCKING. 


After the important matter of time of 
cutting, the next step is cutting and shock- 
ing the corn. Other things being equal, a 
large shock should be planned for, espe- 
cially in the west there is less disposition 
to house the fodder. A shock 16 hills square 
is the favorite in most sections, although in 
some localities where the corn is very 
heavy. a 12-hill shock is the favorite. In 
the east and north, shocks are seldom 
more than eight hills square. The climate 
also has something to do with the size of 
the shock. In the humid regions small 
shocks are more desirable. 

Care must be taken in putting up shocks. 
It seems most desirable to start the shock, 
cutting about one-fourth the fodder, al- 
lowing it to dry out thoroughly, then put- 
ting on another fourth and continuing until 
the shock is completed, allowing at least 
one day to elapse between each cutting. If, 
however, rain comes during the cutting 
much more of the fodder will be injured. 
Great care must be exercised in standing 
corn about the shock sa that the shock will 
not twist or blow down. This can be ac- 
complished by care in starting. Set the 
armfuls or bundles down firmly and press 
the tops together. Place the butts well out 
from the base and when the shock is com- 
pleted, tie at the top lightly with a stalk 
of green corn or a cord. 


ECONOMY IN USING IMPROVED MACHINERY, 

The corn binder is coming into use rap- 
idiy, some big farmers operating as many 
as ten at one time. They are so constructed 
that corn can be handled even though it 


, corn of medium 


THE CORN CROP 


be badly blown down. It operates best in 
size. The cost of twine 
is largely offset by the smaller amount of 
labor required for shocking and hauling. 
Where the corn is on the green order, there 
is more danger of it molding under the 
band when placed in the shock than if cut 
by hand. If it is not practicable to have a 
corn binder, many of the numerous drag 
cutters in the form of a sled with cutting 
knives on each side answer very well and 
save much hard work. They are simple and 
ean be constructed at home with the aid 
of a blacksmith. The old-fashioned method 
of cutting with a hand knife still obtains 
in many places. 
STORING THE FODDER. 

The common practice in the corn belt is 
to let the fodder remain in the field until 
wanted. This results in a loss of about 20%, 
depending upon weather, size of shock, etc. 
Where large shocks have been made, this 
loss, of course, is reduced to a minimum. 
Stacking corn fodder after it has heen 
thoroughly dried is common where small 
quantities are to be taken care of. This 
also is true in the older states where the 
fodder is stored in barn. 

In the big corn-growing sections the fod- 
der shredder and husker is becoming more 
and more popular. The first objection to 
this machine was that there was difficulty 
in keeping the shredded fodder. The ten- 
dency to mold seems much greater than in 
hay and other kinds of rough feed. It 
has been determined, however, that this 
difficulty can be remedied by thorough cur- 
ing. For instance, an examination of a 
lot of hay and a lot of fodder would indi- 
cate that they contain about the same 
amount of moisture. Analysis will show, 
however, that the fodder contains 15 to 
20% more. 

There was some loss of shredded fodder 
when the machines were first placed on the 
market. Of late there has been but little 
complaint. Another drawback is the cost 
of operating the shredders. In many local- 
ities this is so high as to be almost 
prohibitive, but with improved machinery 
and a better acquaintance with the shred- 
ded fodder, this difficulty will gradually 
disappear. The common practice in most 
localities is to charge $1 to $1.50 an hour, 
or $1 to $2 per acre. The husked corn is 
run into wagons and taken to market, while 
the fodder is run into a barn or a baling 
press. 

Extensive experiments by practical feed- 
ers and experiment stations indicate that 
unhusked fodder is the most palatable. 
There is an aroma about the ear taken 
direct from the husk by the animal that is 
lost if it is removed and stored in a crib. 
Not only does the animal like the feed 
better, but a larger amount is consumed 
and gains are more rapid. Where large- 
eared varieties are grown, it may be neces- 
sary to break the ears before giving to 
cattle, but this should be done just before 
feeding. This is much more widely recog- 
nized by dairymen and by feeders than ten 
years ago. 


Putting Corn Into the Silo. 


c. A, SHAMEL, 


Placing corn in the silo usually increases 
the digestibility of the crude fiber. On the 
other hand, there is always some loss from 
fermentation and a slight decrease in the 
digestibility of other food elements. This 
partially offsets the benefit.’ Silage, how- 
ever, is better than cured corn fodder, as 
field curing decreases the digestibility of 
many substances, particularly of the fiber. 
Numerous experiments show that the de- 
crease in digestibility is about the same 
in some elements in field cured fodder, but 
the digestibility of the fiber is greatly in- 
creased in silage and decreased in fodder. 

Corn is conveyed to the machine and there 
cut into 1% inch lengths. Some feeders pre- 
fer half and three-quarter-inch iengths, 
but these are liable to cause soreness 
of the mouth in cattle, particularly if 
the material is hard. The cut corn 
is elevated and run into the silo. Care 


must be taken to have it evenly distributed. 
If a conical heap is aHowed to form in the 
center, the heavier portions, such as the 
butts and pieces of ears, roll to the outside 
and lighter portions remain in the middle. 
This results in an uneven distribution of 
the grain, which is: very undesirable, Keep 
this heap raked down, or by means of a 
flexible tube of some kind attached to the 
end of the carrier, direct the material to 
all parts of the silo. 

If this is carefully done and it is tramped 
down compactly, the results wi!!l be 
satisfactory. In many cases, in fact in 
most, it is desirable to fill about half full, 
allow to settle for a day or two, then fill 
to the top, allow to settle for several more 
days, then complete. This may be 
accomplished where two or more silos are 
being filled on the same farm. Vork 
or two days on one, then move to the other 
and work for a day or two. Do the greater 
part of the tramping around the edge. 

The matter of covering the silage is still 
in dispute. Some cover with hay or straw, 
others with some kind of cloth, still others 
with boards or straw, wet down well, while 
a few cut a few loads of very green corn 
very fine, put on top and sprinkle with 
water. A mold soon develops and forms a 
dense mass which completely excludes the 
air. In many places no covering at all is 
used. The upper 8 or 10 inches molds and 
seals the silo and in this way prevents the 
entrance of air. In some neighborhoods, 
corn is put into the silo without cutting. 
Those who practice this method claim that 
silage is sweeter and much more palatable, 
especially for horses, than when the stalk 
is cut. 

The cost of putting up silage will depend 
upon the distance from the field, the im- 
plements. used, etc. As a general rule and 
with ordinary appliances, silage can be put 
up for about 40 cents per ton. Some farm- 
ers have done this work for 20 to 25 cents 
per ton and some have paid 60 to 80 cents. 

The preserving of feed in the silo makes 
it possible not only to secure succulent 
forage in winter, when green crops are not 
available, but also provides green fodder 
during the drouths in summer and autumn. 
A number of experiment stations have 
tested silage two or three years old, and 
found that where it kept well it was just 
as good as when only six months old. Prac- 
tical farmers have had the same experience 
and find it much the cheapest method of 
supplying succulent feed during that part 
of the year when pastures are short. If 
not needed the first summer, it can be held 
until the next winter or even the next sum- 
mer. Many are coming to believe that 
soiling and the silo are more economical 
than trying to provide pasturage for farm 
animals. 
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A Homemade Wheelbarrow shown in 
the accompanying illustration is a _ very 
simple affair and is much easier to push 
than the ordinary wheelbarrow. The wheel 
is so far back that there is much less 
weight on the handles. The construction of 


THE COMPLETED WHEELBARROW. 


the wheelbarrow is perfectly plain from 
the drawing. The box is 3 feet long, 2% 
feet wide and 1% feet deep. I used a 24- 
inch corn plow wheel and a few fence 
boards. The result was very satisfactory 
and the wheelbarrow quite durable.—[D. 
W. Rice, Dlinois. 

Rape and Turnips after corn make good 
sheep feed. An acre will keep the sheep. 
Sow them thinly at the last cultivation, 
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Clover After Corn. 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





How should I put in crimson clover ona 
field now in corn? I intend to put pota- 
toes on this piece next spring and desire to 
plow the clover under before that time, if 
possible. I understand it is usual to sow 
clover at the last cultivation. I intend hill- 


ing the corn somewhat with a hiller at- 
tached to cultivator.—_[James Hones, Long 


Island, N Y. 

The clover should be sowed after the hill- 
ing is done. Then with a one-horse light 
harrow with numerous small teeth harrow 
in the seed by going once in each space. 
It may be said, however, that frequently 
the ground is so dry and so much shaded 
by the corn that the crimson clover does 
not give satisfactory results, therefore, we 
would suggest that you sow two quarts 
Dwarf Essex rape and about six quarts 
crimson clover seed per acre. 

The rape will do some good, the clover 
will do more if you can get it to germinate 


and grow. The rape seed may be sowed 
with or without being harrowed in as 
described above. Any single harrow will 
suffice for covering the seeds. If you have 


none roughly construct an A-shaped harrow 
nearly wide as the space between the 
rows of corn and fill it full of forty-penny 
spikes. We presume you have no one- 
horse weeder. This improvised harrow will 
do the work of the weeder and is inex- 
pensive. 


Nitrate of ‘Soda and Corn. 


JORDAN, N Y EXPER 

My corn is in bad shape. I have been 
unable to till properly because of the heavy 
rains. Advise me about the practicability 
of applying sodium nitrate.—[F. H. Thom- 
gon, Oncida County, N Y. 


as 


DR W. H. STA. 


Sodium nitrate is a water-soluble mate- 
rial which is probably the most prompt to 
act of any nitrogenous fertilizer. There is 
no fixed nount to apply per acre, the 
quantity being governed by the crop, the 
condition of fertility of the soil and the 
quantity of fertilizers previously applied. 


Ordinarily two or three hundred pounds per 
acre would be a reasonablé application. It 
is to be suggested that in a wet season 
there is great danger of loss of nitrogen in 
this form through leaching. An application 
of sodium nitrate could not be depended 
upon to remedy the ills which come from 
excessive moisture in your soil. 


Wheat as Hog Feed. 











Please give the best method of feeding 
wheat to hogs for the most gain.—[W. A. 
H., Indiana. 

Wheat and corn are two of the most 
satisfactory foods that can be used for 
hogs. When these are combined in about 


equal parts, probably the most satisfactory 
results are obtained. Wheat is especially 
valuable for feeding to hogs because it con- 
tains so much more protein and ash than 
corn. It accordingly produces a leaner 
quality of pork and a better admixture of 
the fat and lean. Of course, it does not 
make as good type of lard-producing hog as 
corn, but it does not require to have the 
same amount of mineral matter fed as 
where corn is used in order to keep the 
animals in a healthy, thriving condition, 
Where wheat is used there is not so much 
danger of the hogs getting down in the 
hind quarter as where corn is the exclusive 
feed. Owing to its richness in muscle-build- 
ing constituents, it is especially valuable 
as a food for young pigs and shotes. As the 
corn is hard, it is generally best to grind 
it before feeding. It should be fed dry or 
made into a thin slop with milk. 
According to trials made at various exper- 
iment stations, it seems that considerably 
more corn is consumed per pound of gain 
than wheat. In experiments made at the 
Tennessee station, where wheat meal and 
corn meal were fed in combination with 
skimmilk, the results were much more sat-~- 
isfactory than where corn meal was used 





» 





alone. If our correspondent has an abun- 
dance of cheap wheat meal, he will find it an 
advantage to feed it ground to young hogs. 
If the hogs are older and he desires to fat- 
ten them, it will be more economical to 
feed half wheat and half corn meal.—[{Prof 
A. M, Soule. 


-_ a 


Gathering Sowed Corn Fodder—Sowed 
corn intended to be cut and fed dry, should 
be cut early in the morning some warm 
day and allowed to remain until the next 
afternoon before being bound or bunched. 
Great care should be exercised in putting 
it up, so as to shed rain, as even with fa- 
vorable weather it will require two weeks’ 
time to cure sufficiently for storing in the 
barn. Even then it is best to store it only 
two or three bundles deep, as they are lia- 
ble to mold during the inevitable sweating 
process. Scattering thinly over a large sur- 
face is preferable to stocking, unless stacks 
be made long and not over 6 feet in width. 
Even then, the stalks in the center are lia- 
ble to become damaged unless well cured 
when hauled. It is the safest way to cure 
in the field; no matter if the outside of the 
bundles or bunches are weatherbeaten, 
stock will eat them with considerable rel- 
ish.—[L. D. Snook, Gordon County, Ga. 





Handy Chair—The drawing herewith 
shown represents a handy homemade chair 
and is intended to be 
left outside. When- 
ever one wishes to sit 
down for a few min- 
utes’ rest in the 
shade of a tree the 
comforts of this chair 
will be appreciated. 
Take a board of inch 
stuff 12 inches wide 
and 60 inches long. 
Saw off a piece 13 inches long from one end 
and nail it on to the long piece 16 inches 
from the bottom for a seat. The long per- 
pendicular piece should be at a slight angle 
and the short piece horizontal. Take two 
pieces of furring strips 30 inches long and 
nail on the sides for legs. This chair will 
last 10 years.—[F. G. H. 





[55 
Basket and Question Box. 


Blue Weed—H. I. R., New York: From 
your description we cannot state definitely 
what the weed is. Specimens should have 
been sent. Send samples to your experi- 
ment station at Geneva, N Y. 
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Water Power for Saw—I would like to 
know how to put in a small saw for cut- 
ting firewood, to be run by water power 
from a brook. Will some reader who has 
had experience along this line tell us how 
to construct a plant?—[Charles Roth. 





Poison Ivy—M. S., New York: Poison ivy 
can be distinguished from the other ivy, 
which is so often taken for it, by its leaves. 
The poison kind has ‘its leaves in whirls of 
three, while the other plant has its leaves 
in whirls of five. The five-leaf kind is not 
poisonous. Poison ivy should be grubbed 
out in the fall and winter and new growths 
should be carefully watched and taken out 
immediately. 





Alfalfa in Alabama—sS. M. A., Alabama: 


Prof J. F. Duggar, Auburn, Ala, can give 
you special information about alfalfa. 


Forage Crop for Hogs—J. S. N., Penn. 
Sylvania: Your inquiry about the best for- 
age crop for hogs in Bedford county, and 
when to sow it, was referred to Dr H. P. 


Armsby, director Pennsylvania experiment 
station, who replies as follows: “The in- 
station, who replies as follows: ‘The 


inquiry- was received when several mem- 
mers of our force were absent on va- 
cation. It has been passed from hand to 
hand without finding anyone who felt com- 
petent to make a satisfactory reply. I re- 
gret that we are unable at the present time 
to oblige Mr Naugel, for we desire to give 
such inquiries careful attention.” 


Standard Milk—A. O. M., New York: 


The New York legal standard for milk is 3% 
fat and 12% total solids. 


Origin of New Muskmelons—Prof F. W. 


Rane of Durham, N H, who has done such 
splendid work in the classification of musk- 
melons, is anxious to secure all the data 
possible relative to the origin of new varie- 
ties of various types. Will our. readers 
kindly furnish him such information 
they can? , 
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DO WE GET LEG WEARY? 
DO WE TRAMP TRASH? 





No! 


Not since using the Superior Disc DrRiIL1. 
The boy 
stalks shal all. 


drives right through trash, corn 
Never chokes. Always SOWS 


just right, and we never have to stop team. 
Greatest labor saver on the farm. 


Every farmer should have one. 
No. 13 tells all about it. 
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With 4-Inch Tire Steel Wheels 
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Low and handy. Saves_labor. 
cut; farm into ruts. wit pea up an 
load. Weaiso furnish Steel Wheels to fit any —_. 
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(6) 
Running a Hand Separator. 


If a hand separator is operated by a 
skied dairyman,. it. will skim as. closely 
as a power machine. The greater number 
of them are and will be bought and used 
by men who have not had an opportunity 
of taking a ccurse in a dairy school and 
consequently the very best results may not 
be obtained. However, by carefully fol- 
lowing directions sent out with the ma- 
chine and observing results closely, any 
bright dairy farmer can run a hand sepa- 
rator readily. There are sO many ad- 
vantages that it is worth the extra time 
needed to become familiar with the mech- 
anism of the separator and its successful 
operation. The cream is much more easily 
delivered to the market than the whole 
milk. The skimmilk is warm and sweet 
when it comes from the separator and in 
this condition can be fed to young stock. 

The best hand separator should not leave 
more than .1 of 1% of butter fat in the 
skimmiik, and much closer skimming is on 
record. Of course it always pays to get 
the best separator, as in this case the best 
is by far the cheapest. 

In setting up the machine, be sure that 
it is placed on a level solid foundation. 
Unless this is looked after, the operation 
eannot be complete. The bowl revolves at 
a very high rate of speed and the frame 
of the separator must be absolutely free 
from vibration. Then another important 
point is to have the milk warm, that is, it 
should not fall below 85 degrees. The sooner 
it is separated after milking the better. The 
speed of the bowl must be looked after 
carefully. When directions say to turn the 
crank 45 to 50 times per minute, be sure 
and do not let it fall below this. Uniformity 
of speed is also extremely important and 
the dairyman should practice until he can 
turn the separator from start to finish 
without much variation. 

This method of caring for milk on the 
farm should be carefully considered by all 
who have five or more cows. The saving 
over the gravity methods and the so-called 
tin can separator, may amount to as much 
as $5 or $10 per cow per year. 


Some Experience in Raising Porkers. 


J. J. H. GREGORY. 
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Of all the small or medium varieties, the 
Medium Yorkshire has given me the great- 
est satisfaction, being a snub-nosed, quiet, 
hearty fellow who would pay the heaviest 
per cent on every pound of grain invested 
in his carcass. I have never got much 
profit out of the larger breeds for slaugh- 
tering purposes; they require too long a 
seas6n to get them in good condition, and 
as they need feeding well into cold weather 
quite a per cent of the food consumed in- 
stead of going to fat is utilized to produce 
mere animal heat. 

In the matter of food I have made one 
or two interesting experiments. My bus- 
iness as seedsman has led me to feed hun- 
dreds of tons of seeded squash, mostly of 
the Hubbard variety, to cows and pigs. 
When fed to the latter they are cooked usu- 
ally with beef scrap accompaniment and 
thickened with meal while at a scalding 
temperature. The pigs always ate the food 
heartily and made a good growth upon it. 
I never made any close estimate of the 
money value of squash as hog food; the 
fact that Mr Squires, the big New England 
pork dealer, paid me $8 per ton for 
raw but sound marrow squashes thrown 
into his pigpens after seeding, is suggestive 
along this line. A somewhat careful ex- 
periment which I once made to test the 
value of raw, ripe Hubbard squash when 
fed to cows in milk, made it $10 per ton 
where both the quantity of the milk and 
the condition of the cow were taken into 
consideration. A very liberal feeding of 
squash to pigs will give a slight yellow 
cast to the fat of the animal. 

One winter I fed 20 barrels of beans to 14 
hogs kept in the cellar of a stable, a warm, 
light place. These beans were the refuse 


of the year’s. crop, for the..most part. so 
slightly spotted or discolored that when 
soaked over night they looked. just about 
good enough to-.cook for family use. I paid 
a dollar.a barrel. for them. They were 


cooked, till soft. with. beef or pork -Seraps © 


and squash, The. hogs. ate them, but. with 
no great heartiness, and the growth made 
was not satisfactory. I concluded not to 
try beans again, unless on young pigs when 
muscle forming food was especially needed. 

Another winter I substituted peas for 
corn, they being the left-overs from the 
seed business. They were soaked over night 
and cooked until soft. 
readily and thrived upon them, but we 
missed our tender spareribs that season. I 
wonder how it is with our Canada friends, 
who feed peas largely to their hogs; do 
they make as tender roasting meat as does 
corn? In my case possibly the breed had 
something to do with results. Some years 
ago I fed old dates bought from a whole- 
sale house; the pigs ate them heartily, the 
stones beiiig no drawback. One of my 


“neighbors, whose business is the selling of 


fresh fish, fed this waste to two hogs, with 
the result that their meat could not_ be 
ranked as either fish or flesh, being in 
flavor about as near one as the other. 


Raising Calves Indoors. 


8. A. A. 


Calves that are intended for the dairy 
should be selected from dams that produce 
quantity and quality and having good bal- 
anced udders. The sire should be from a 
good milking strain. The calf is allowed to 
remain with its mother from 24 to 36 hours. 
Then feed new milk, two quarts three times 
each day for a week or ten days, then 
milk fresh from the separator and increase 
the quantity gradually but never overfeed. 

When two weeks old commence feeeding 
a small quantity of oatmeal and bran; also 
a little early cut fine hay. A very young 
calf will eat hay. I never turn calves to 
pasture the first summer. I do not confine 
them closely, but keep the stable darkened 
and it will prevent flies from annoying 
them. 

It is essential to keep stable clean and 
dry, and allow nothing to accumulate in 
feed pails, boxes or racks. The calves 
should be dusted occasionally with sulphur 
or insect powder to keep off lice. For 
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The hogs ate them — 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


scours lessen the feed, give castor oil and 
if bad give laudanum, Lime water with the 
milk is helpful. To develop into a good 
dairy cow the calf should net be forced or 
kept too fleshy, but always in g0od grow- 


“ing condition. 


$$ 


Buckwheat for Lambs. 


M, J. JENKINS, 


Fattening spring lambs for market re- 
quires a great amount of corn and atten- 
tion. My plan is to provide warm shelter 
for the ewes during winter and give a ra- 
tion of equal parts of oats and buckwheat. 
That keeps them in good condition for 
lambing time. 

If the young lamb is not strong, give a 
little fresh cow’s milk, but not too much, 
As he grows stronger try a little buck- 
wheat. Gradually increase. his ration as 
marketing approaches. When he is pre- 
pared for the market you will be surprised 
at his flesh and plumpness. Buckwheat 
is a very good laxative and as a fat pro- 
ducer it. stands without a peer. 

Feeding Hogs Indoors—In order to deter- 
mine the value of indoor and outside feed- 
ing, the Ontario agricultural college fed 
hogs of several breeds out of doors and in 
a hog lot. Both those outside and in were 
fed twice a day what grain meal they 
would eat readily. This meal consisted of 
two parts barley to one part middlings by 
weight. The inside hogs were fed all they 
would eat of green feed, tares and rape be- 
ing cut and taken to them. The hogs on 
the outside were allowed to pasture on 
rape and tares. Results show that the hogs 
outside ate more meal and made slower 
gains than those fed inside. The conclusion 
was reached that feeding hogs on pasture 
is very expensive. However, the time 
required for taking care of hogs on the 
outside was just about half of that re- 
quired for those on the inside. 


Cod Liver Oil for Colts is strongly rec- 
ommended by a western horseman of large 
experience in raising trotting bred colts. 
He advises its use for valuable but weak 
colts that have not had proper nourishment 
or enough of it. Mix it with ground oats 
and pulped carrots and they will soon learn 
to like it. It is also used somewhat by 
trainers and drivers in special cases. 





A TYPICAL. MODERN DAIRY DEVON, LADY REDCLIFF 10046 


This cow, owned by Stockwell & Gifford of Massachusetts, is an excellent rep- 


resentative of the dairy type of Devon. 


For the two weeks ending February 14, 1902, 


she gave 490 pounds ‘milk, an average 6f 17144 quarts per day, without forcing. 











Success in Raising Turkeys. 


R. E. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT. 


When I take off the mother I sprinkle her 
with sulphur. I prefer to have the turkey 
lay where she can sit, but if it be desira- 
ble to move her, this may be done without 
much trouble by letting her sit until quite 
broody and putting her upon the eggs at 
night. She must be confined in a pen or 
otherwise, so as to be kept from going to 
the old nest, and the first time she is let 
off must be watched lest she return to the 
first nest. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to take her from the nest to-eat. 

The management of the chicks depends 
much upon the locality in which they are 
to. he reared. I know by experience that 
they can be grown with much less care and 
expense where they may roam without 
harm from foxes, their worst enemy. I 
have raised turkeys in central New York 
with greater profit at 16 cents per pound 
than. I. can here in Connecticut at 25 
cents. There they need to be penned 
but a week or two, when they can 
be left to themselves, except that they 
should be fed once a day for a time and 
looked after a little in wet weathér until 
they are well started. Hawks get very few 
as the mother warns them in time to hide 
in the grass. 


ae ao 
Killing and Dressing Young Chickens. 
MRS LEONARD JOHNSON, PENNSYLVANIA. 





The chicken is suspended by the legs from 
a long piece of scantling, which extends 
across one corner of the chicken yard, rest- 
ing on the top rails of the fence. It is stuck 
in the. upper back part of the mouth and 


bleeds to death before it is removed. Father . 


kills them, using his pocket knife. 
picking, 
dead. 
en on 
roaster. 

After all the feathers are plucked I re- 
move .all the pin feathers, using a dull 
knife; the feather is grasped between the 
-knife and thumb and pulled out. When 
perfectly clean it is thrown into a pail of 
cold water for an hour or two, then scrubbed 
all over, and hung up in the cellar until 
called for, which is always if possible the 
same day it is killed. It takes. me about 
one-half hour to dress a.chicken. 


I do the 
but never begin until they are 
I sit on a low chair with the chick- 
my lap. Never scald a broiler or 


a 


Coop for Hens and Chicks—For several 
years I lost many young chicks from 
drowning during heavy showers, and the 
absence of good coops was to blame for it. 
‘The coop here illustrated is in my estima- 
tion almost perfect. It is 16 feet long, 30 




















PROTECTION FROM RAIN AND SUN. 


inches wide, 30 inches high in front and 
18 inches in rear. It is partitioned so as 
to accommodate ten hens. Each coop is 
accessible from a round hole cut in the 
back and closed by a cover. On the same 
side near the bottom is a removable board 
for cleaning the coop. The front has a 
hinged cover 18 inches wide to close down 
at night and during rainy weather. The 
whole rests on five 2x4’s.—_[H. Pfaender. 
Crossing Pure Breeds—As for breeds, I 
admire pure stock, and have had experi- 
ence: with several varieties. For general 
purposes the Barred Plymouth Rocks have 
been as profitable fowls as’ I ever owned. 
They are excellent winter layers. Young 
cockerels are ready to sell early and have 
good weight, and when I wish to ‘dispose of 
the hens, they bring good prices in market. 
My experience is that the Brown Leghorns 
will produce more eggs than any other 
breed If.-éver 


light when you want to dispose -of them, | 


tried;; but their bodies ‘are } 


THE :POULTRY. YARD 


Last season I décided to cross. I used 
Barred - Rock hens and’ Brown Leghorn 
cocks: and am’ well pleased with the result. 
The chicks are very strong, they mature 
quickly, are good layers, heavier than the 
Leghorns and the best general 
fowl I ever owned.—[James A. Keech, Sus- 
quehanna County,’ Pa. 





Henhouse Furniture should be movable. 
It does not make any difference what the 
design the next box or perch is. The 
smaller the perch, the better, as it will be 
easily cleaned and the fowls will not then 
be devoured by mites and lice. I have a 
couple of sawhorses for supports and use 
leather loops made out of old harness to 
secure the perches to these roosts. To keep 
off the lice and mites, I pull out the 
perches, turn the horses bottom side up 
and pour kerosene into all the corners.— 
(Mrs Ida E, Tilson. 





Moving Bees to Fall Pasture—Large 
colonies should not be moved during hot 
weather without allowing plenty. of ven- 
tilation. This may be secured by cover- 
ing the super with a wire screen so as to 
allow the bees a space of two inches above 
the frames. 





Location of Apiary—Select a spot near 
your dwelling and have it where you are 
likely to cast your eye on it every time 
you pass in or out. I prefer a clear piece 
of ground. It will be an excellent invest- 
ment to have a plat nicely cleaned of all 
rubbish and thé ground leveled. A gentle 
slope to the south and -east is desirable. 
Bees ascend with -difficulty when laden 
with honey. On this account have apiary 
located in valley when possible.—[{George 
H. Townsend, Albany County, N Y. 


A GOOD 
LINIMENT 


For 80 cents a Gallon 











Can be made as follows: 





Absorbine, 4 ounces 
Vinegar, i quart 
ater, 3 quarts 
Saltpeter (powdered), 
1 ounce 


This combination will prove satisfactory 
and successful for curing BRUISES, 
STRAINS, COLLAR GALLS, to toughen 
the SHOULDERS for work horses; will re- 
duce SWOLLEN. ANKLES, BAD TEN- 
DONS, and all kinds ef troubles where a 
liniment would be generally used. 


Buy the 


ABSORBINE 


at the storeor send to the manufacturer, 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., Springfield, Mass. 


who will send it prepaid upon receipt of 
$2.00 for a bottle. One bottle ABSORBINE 
will make three gallons of liniment or wash 
as above formula. 

Write for a bottie and the free booklet 
giving formulas of Veterinary Remedies. 
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Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


ts the only horse remedy that hes 

since poem cues Spann 
Lt 

sil Enmnces @1. a bottle; 6 for 


l draggists. Unequaled 
for family use. Book ‘+A Treatise 
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ice makes it economy, no 
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milkings 
will give 20 | 
cent. more milk. 
f Harmiess to maa 
andbeast. Eveniy applied 
with our special Sprayer. 
= Calves and young stock 
will thrive, nts a and abortion, which is caused 
by-s germ propagated by unsanitary conditions. For 61 we 
will send to any ad a Sprayer and enough Fiy Killer 
disinfectant to protect 150 cows. Agents wanted. : 
D..#. SMITH & CO., Utica; N. ¥., U. 8. A, 


$5,000 REWARD. 


Anybody can secure that amount who will prove that auy 
letter or endorsement which we publish in any way, rela- 


tive to the merits of 
‘Tuttie’s Elixir 


is spurious and untruthful. It needs nothing but the truth to sup- 
it. It is undoubtedly the best veterinary remedy known 
man. Used and Endorsedby Adams Express Company. 


Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
~A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 
TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELUXIB cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. Kills paim instantly. Our 100 page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 

DR. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 

Beware of so-called Elixirs—None genuine but Tuttle’s. 

Avoid alf blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 


VETERINARY HYOMEI 


A GUARANTEED CURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI to cure from 
ten to fifteen cases of distemper, or thirty to forty cases 
of coughs, 

Your money refunded if it fails. 
tion this paper and address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 
ITHACA, N. ¥. 
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Booklet free. Men- 





THE BEST. THE CHEAPEST. 
Harder Mfg. Co., Cobleskill, N. ¥. 





Retention of pla 
ABORTION 22233 suz't 
breed. Kellogg’s Con. 


@ition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn, 












sanaete yf Jaw, free it | 

Z-@ you ask for Pamphle' . 
5 Bros., 

Chicago, ti 9 








HEAVES CAN BE CURE 


We have s guarantee cure for Heaven, and Colds, 
Quaranieed to cure or your refanded. One pacinas by 


money 
mail, 60c 18 exp., with written guarantee to cure 
6.00. WILBUE SEED mEAL 00., 266 21d St Miwaakec. Wise 


Guessing Weights is a 
= The other fellow wins, 
Better for both in the long rum to 
deal by honest weight. Our scales 
‘ are so reasonable and terms 80 
liberal you can afford to do 
business ona business basis, 


a” Catalogue . 
O8G00D SCALE CO., 105 _ Central St.,. Binghamton, NE. |, 
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Cheap Fruit Evaporation. 


E. L. KEARSEY, MICHIGAN, 


The illustrations show elevation and gen- 
eral plan for a farm fruit, evaporator that 
will stand the test. It will remain on the 
farm as a pe manent fixture and money 
maker if rightly construct- 
ed and intelligently han- 
dled. This drier represents 
but one section of a large 
commercial machine. We 
have handled 17 of these, all 
in one row and all fed from 
one source of heat and that 
driven its entire length by 


_ job. 


I am: a carpenter by trade and am 
a little cautious about naming the cost of 
things; but this little drier is meant for 
business and, of course, all good business 
costs money. So I can only say that it will 


“depend entirely on who constructs the drier, 


and in what location the materials are 





hot air blasts. In this sec-. 
tion we show a brick wall 
nicely laid up, and the fire 
door is simply the end of a 
common old box stove; in 
size, about 3 feet tong, 2 
feet high and l1éor 18 inches 
broad. The legs shouldbe 
removed and the stove 
placed fiat on the ground. 
The pipe should run 





























straight back and come out 
at rear of wall, low enough 
down of course to prevent 
danger of five to the. wood- 
en parts. It should then 
extend far enough up to 
give good draft. 

The larger cut shows the 
drier as it should look when 
ready for business. The 
wall is 6 feet square and 2% feet in hight. 
The upper structure is also 6x6, with posts 
4 feet high. The door should be double; 
that is, two doors instead of one, and should 
be made so that crowding will be necessary 
in closing. They should be built so that 
when opened a clear entrance of 4x4 feet 
is exposed. 

A car filled with trays is shown in smal- 
ler cut. This car is a perfect cube, dimen- 
sions 3 feet and 6 inches all round. It is 
open at the bottom, top and sides, thus 
allowing free circulation of heat. This car 
is not absolutely necessary, but is very con- 
venient. If the car is used, an iron frame 
running from front door of drier to rear of 
same will have to be supplied to serve as 
track for car. The trays as seen in the 
car are interchangeable, and necessarily so, 
as fruit will often dry faster at the bottom 
of car than at the top, so that it will be 
seen that a change of position can be easily 
made, thus securing a.uniform lot of 
fruit. : : 

We favor the segment, or rounded roof 
on account of tightness. The economy in 
running the drier is in being able to: con- 
fine the heat; thus the entire chamber must 
be air-tight. In place of the car one can 
construct frames inside the drier to hold 
the trays and get just as good results. 
Some will wonder how this car.is_to be 
handled when out of the drier. We purpose- 
ly left off the platform that should -be built 
just over fire box door, to better show the 
building. It will be noticed in Fig 1 that a 
ventilator is marked. Sometimes odors 
from scorched fruits will gather in the 
chamber and if confined for a time the 
entire batch will be’'damaged thereby. The 
trays are made by either mortising or halv- 
ing the corners. Care should be taken in 
this work as a sticking tray is a poor thing 
when one is in a hurry. Cover these frames 
with wire gauze or ‘tray netting. Wire is 
best. 

Common 2x4 stuff is sufficient for the 
frame of drier, but the covering should be 
of the best dry timber that can be found. 
It.should be nicely matched, and. when put 
on should be painted at once. Now, we 
very well know that. all farmers are not 
mechanics; and we alsO know how~ often 
they get hung up on some seemingly simple 





BUSINESS NOTICE: 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers, .They enrich the earth. 


Fire 


Door 


“> Rochester, ‘N_ Y:,” 
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EXTERIOR OF FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


bought. I believe, however, that it can be 
built for about $70, 


Packing and Handling Apples. 


*o. R. PIERCE, MICHIGAN. 


I believe the buyers are to blame to a 
large extent for having so many poor ap- 
ples on the market, by being too greedy to 
purchase all apples that grow. After we 
have beught a lot of common and poor 
stock we plan to gather all we can from 
the orchard, and pack what is called or- 
chard packing, that means, face the end 
with No 1 stock and then fill the balance 
with poor truck. If I could have my way I 
would never allow a No 2 apple to be 
packed, for if ever a buyer has trouble it 
is from poor stock and small barrels. It 
costs the same to transfer a small barrel 
as it would one that is full size, and the 
same apples to storage when we want to 
hold through the winter. 

I feel a little proud of a small bronze 
medal I received from the Paris exposition 
as a reward for understanding how to pack 
apples and have them come out good. My 
way of packing is to first buy good stock. 
I go into the orchard after the apples are 
picked, pack as soon as possible and get 
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CAR SHOWING FRUIT TRAYS IN POSITION. 
them under cover. In packing apples or 
pears 1 always commence by taking out 
the best head of the barrel, turn it and 
clean the cooper’s chips from it. Then I do 
what many of the dealers do not like, that 
is, place a neat paper in the bottom head 
with my name and address on it. The 
name goes only in No 1 ‘barrels. * After 
placing the paper, I select an even-sized lot 


“Abstract of an address delivered | last 
week to the apples shippers’ convention at 


, September 


APPLES. FOR:.PROFIT | 


of apples to face it. When the barrel has 
one bushel it should be gently shaken, not 
too hard to displace the facings, and re- 
peat the same after each basket is emptied 
until filled to about 1 inch above the chine. 
Press in thé head with a screw or lever 
press and you will never have slack or 
shaky apples. 

‘There are several ways of handling ap- 
ples from the trees. Some packers use a 
sorter where the apples are placed and 
rolied along, the smaller ones dropping 
through the slats and the larger in bas- 
kets. Others pretend to sort from the trees. 
This I believe to be a poor way, as you will 
always. have more or less twigs and leaves 
that go in with the apples. I believe the 
best way to get a bright, clean barrel of 
apples when packed is to pick from the 
trees and put the apples in small piles on 
the ground. Then you have them before 
you in good light and can readily see the 
imperfect apples. Do not be ashamed to 
have your name in every barrrel of No 1 
apples, and do not disgrace your name by 
having it in a barrel of No 2’s. 


—————— 


Peculiar Injury to Apple Leaves. 
F. C. STEWART AND H. J. EUSTACE. 

Since about June 1 orchardists through- 
eut central and western New York have 
observed a peculiar wrinkling of apple 
leaves. The basal portion of the new shoots 
are strongly wrinkled, crinkled and dis- 
torted, somewhat resembling peach leaves 
affected with leaf cur]. Upon closer exam- 
ination it is seen that where the wrinkles 
occur the lower skin of the leaf has become 
separated from the green pulpy tissue, thus 
torming a sort of blister on the under sur- 
face. In many cases this blister has been 
broken and the green pulpy tissue left 
exposed to the air, often resulting in the 
formation of an irregular dead, brown spot. 

This wrinkling and blistering of apple 
leaves is due to the heavy frosts.of May 
9 and 10. The leaves were frozen while but 
partially unfolded. Ice crystals formed 
between the lower skin of the leaf and the 
green pulpy tissue and forced them apart. 
Upon thawing they failed to reunite. There~ 
after, the epidermis, being removed from 
its source of nourishment, ceased to grow; 
while the green tissue continued to expand 
as the leaf unfolded: and, being unable to 
spread out sidewise, took the form of an 
arch, thus forming the wrinkles. Sometimes 
the tension produced by the growing paren- 
chyma (green tissues) became so great that 
the epidermis was ruptured and then the 
exposed parenchyma usually, but not 
always, dried up and turned brown. 

While this wrinkling of apple leaves is 
quite general throughout New York, except 
in the Hudson valley, it is improbable that 
it is anywhere sufficiently abundant to 
cause appreciable damage. Leaves formed 
since the frost are wholly free from it. 
Quince leaves have been affected in a simi- 
lar manner, but other fruits have not shown 
the trouble. 


——— -_ 


Fruit Investigations—The good work 
being conducted by the pomological divis- 
ion- of the department of agriculture is 
being carried on very systematically under 
the supervision of Prof William A. Taylor, 
acting pomologist. Prof G. Harold Powell 
is studying the conditions on the Chesa- 
peake peninsula, while H. P. Gould is locat- 
ed at Geneva, N Y. During August and 
the force will work in the 
orchards of West Virginia, New. York and 
Connecticut. During the summer some 
member of the division will visit the apple 
orchards. of the west. Prof S. H. Fulton, 
horticulturist of the Georgia experiment 
station, formerly connected with the Mich- 
igan experiment station, has accepted. a 
position with the department and will soon 
begin work on the marketing and storage 
of fruits, 


- Corn “Mills paid $94,000,000 in 1900 for 241,« 
000,000 bushels of the cereal. | 
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Potatoes Making Rapid Development. 


Our returns this month show a high con- 
dition for potatoes, the average as con- 
solidated from county reports being 90.6 
for the whole breadth, a decline from the 
July average of only three points. As a 
rule the July condition is always reported 
high, the crop at that date having expe- 
rienced none of the vicissitudes to which it 
is subject. On the other hand the month 
of July is usually the trying month for the 
crop, and a marked decline in condition is 
looked for. This year the July drop in 
condition is so small as to cut very little 
figure, and marks the season as one of un- 
usual favor. The present condition is the 
highest reported for August 1, since the 
organization of the American Agriculturist 
crop reporting bureau, and compares with 
69.5 at this time last year and 88.6 in 1900, 
the previous high August mark. 

Changes in state averages during the 
month have been slight, not heavy enough 
anywhere to be especially suggestive. In 
the southwest a few points decline follow 
a period of hot, dry weather, while in the 
central west a few points are lost as the 
result of excessive July rains. In the north- 
west the figures are higher, good growing 
weather having pushed the crop toward 
maturity at a pace that removes all fear 
of possible failure to mature on account of 
backward vine growth. 

The crop was planted later than usual, 
but the growth of vine fostered by the 
unusual rainfall of July is now. nearly or 
quite up to the standard. Some fear is 
expressed in all parts of the country that 
the production of tubers may not be in 
keeping with growth of vine, but this point 
can not be determined thus early in the 
season. Bugs and insect pests are less 
numerous than usual, but there is some 
complaint of blight, particularly in the east. 

The following statement shows the Au- 
gust 1 condition as reported by states, 
similar figures for last year being presented 
for comparison: 

POTATO CONDITION BY STATES AUGUST }. 








1902 1901 1902 = 1901 
ce ee 90 eee” Ree re s . 39 
me IH oa 85 én ts nce 24 
Pa . 90 86 Kan ......102 33 
_ eer 70 59 Neb ......101 50 
. ere 88 ee oe ORE 90 93 
2 80 % BO Disuves 57 
W Va.... 90 CD <CaE sc ccess Ue 94 
Be as ci ckcc we 65 3 eee 81 
we - 93 71 Wash..... 98 92 
So re 82 7% Okla... 97 36 
Ind 97 58 Other . 87 85 
Til . 93 52 —_- 1 — 
Wis 95 66 er 90.6 68.5 
Minn ..... 95 70 
Assured Shortage in Cranberries. 
Midsummer has brought no.- encourage- 


ment to eastern cranberry growers, and lat- 
est advices to American Agriculturist point 
to indifferent to very poor rate of yield, and, 
in many instances, practical failure. The 
situation is worse in New Jersey than in 
Massachusetts, but spring frosts caused 
widespread damage in both these important 
sections. In some instances reports from 
our correspondents in the field indicate good 
promise, especially on Cape Cod. In Wis- 
consin, good yield in prospect, but crop not 
yet out of danger of possible August blight; 
crop there ten days to two weeks late, and 
too early to predict output. 

As reported in our columns weeks ago, 
the situation’ in New Jersey is very dis- 
appointing; as long since as June 28 we 
indicated sharp losses there by reason of 
belated frosts at the close of May. The 
damage seems general throughout the state, 
wines looking well but fruitage very dis- 
appointing. Cultivated bogs in Ocean coun- 
ty will not have over half usual crop, writes 
a correspondent, prospects poor in Burling- 
ton, and others are of the same tenor. In 
Plymouth county, Mass, outlook irregular, 
Some growers reporting promising bogs, 
others indifferent. Many vines which pro- 
@uced heavily last season were not in cor- 
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dition to repeat the process this year. Fur- 


ther details nevt week, 


The Uneven Apple Crop. 





Special data secured from orchardists, 
dealers and handlers, supplementing the 
regular returns of our own corps of observ- 
ers, confirm American Agriculturist’s pre- 
vious reports of only a moderate apple crop 
of indifferent quality in the western centers 
of production, while here in the east condi- 
tion irregular. During July the prospect 
was distinctly lowered in practically every 
apple producing district between the Alle- 
gheny and the Rocky mountains. 


Too much _ rain, too little sunshine 
and a continued dropping of fruit is 
the constant burden of western re- 
ports, and the crop may now be classed 


as ranging am complete failure up to a 
moderate yield, a full crop nowhere and an 
average promise hase only one state, Mich- 
igan. Coincident with a small crop the 
quality is much below the usual standard 
and cannot be classed as otherwise than 
inferior.* The excess of rain and damp, 
cloudy weather during June and July have 
been favorable to the development of fun- 
gous diseases, and at the same time it 
interfered with proper spraying and care 
of orchards. The result is an unusual per- 
centage of small, poorly colored and rough 
fruit. > 

Should August and September prove 
months of large sunshine there will be 
some recovery so far as size and color go, 
but the effect of-.diseases already expe- 
rienced cannot be overcome. For some 
reason, perhaps because of unfavorable 
weather conditions, less spraying has been 
practiced than usual, and the result of this 
failure will be sadly apparent in the grad- 
ing of such fruit as is finally secured. On 
the Pacific coast the crop is a satisfactory, 
not to say a large one, and the quality 
fully as good as usual. 

It is cause for congratulation that or- 
chardists in the important apple sections 
comprising western New York, portions of 
Pennsylvania, New England, etc, can re- 
port a fair to excellent showing. Returns 
to American Agriculturist are far from uni- 
form, yet in the mass indicate the probabil- 
ity of a liberal yield of winter apples. 

For example, Sec John Hall of western New 
York horticultural society, writes us that 

(To Next Page.] 


What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion, but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 














neta Complete Fertilizers 
Fertilizers |, os 
From FACTORY and Fertilizing Materials. 
to FARM. | asco"K, taut eat 
WATER STREETS. 








WM. DAVISON & CO. . avrimone, i. 
PERFECTION CURRANT fs0\Gcid isarry"meaat' of 


the Western N. ¥. Horticultural Society, also receivea 
highest award given any new fruit at the Pan- American 
Exposition. Promises to take thelead. Large, very pro- 
ductive, long clusters, best quality. Send for oy x 
circular. C. M. HOOKER SONS, Rocheste 


TOBACCO SHEARS 


fi Harvesting Tebacco. Send for 
| ah FREEEORN BROS... Knoxville, Pa. 
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ENOUGH 


Potash 


in the fertilizer is as necessary as the 
use of the plow to insure a full crop. 

“Our books tell how much plant- 
food each crop removes from the 
soil, also how best to replace it. 
They are free. 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 


a4 kills Prairie Dogs, 
66 Woodchucks, Gophers 
and Grain Insects, 
“The wheels cf the 


gods grind slow but 
exceeding smal!.” 
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fpe weevil, can stop ‘their grinding with 
UMA CARBON BISULPHIDE are Gouna. 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


my HEAT —RYE— Opes 
cE tc gg ys 7 ea 

} ages k, sure oe a 

. wheat mK, —— ag 
Poole, Fultz. Red Cross. Send for for So 


. ©. SHEPARD CO., Medina, 
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SPARAGUS FARM FOR SALE, South Carolina, pay- 
ing handsomely ; delightful climate. Address “ ‘SPAR 
AGUSB,” 53 South ‘Washington Square, New York Glue. 


TREES ben ty Ryne go 


Fruit Boox a e 
ea, He MORE SALESMEN Y weetiy 
ARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; PAY: 


CUTTERS Se 





aicas. HARDER MFG. CO., COBLESHILA, 
PEE MAE 
CRIMSON S°2-SGtinsron, box 5 Stockley, Dale 





FOR STOCKMEN. 


Booxs Wuicu Every BREEDER AND 


Freeper SHOULD HAvE 
Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most complete and 
comprehensive work ever published on the subject of 
It_is the first book which has systema- 
of animal breeding. T 


boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. apters 
which he ae written on the more involved fenteees the 
sex and the relative influence parents, 


subject, 
should go tar toward setting at rest the wildly speculative 
views erished with reference to these Ca 4 The 
— originality in the treatment of the subject is no 





Bey. one than the superb order and regular aa ‘ 
quence 


thought from the beginning to the oe Bo 
The book is intended to meet the needs of all von 
in the breeding and rearing of live sto.k. 


udenialael 
Illustrated. Sx? inches, 4105 pages. Clo Price $1.50, 


The ey of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, charac- 
teristics, “adaptability, ese, gud standards <= — C. 
all pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and 


ica. The accepted tex soak Seok te ont Hy SF. 
for farmers and pret. Illustrated’ bat he suthoriey 


e e 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 
By Thomas Shaw. .How to cultivate, harvest and 
eguminous 


them. oie corn, 80 =. oe I 
cro) C) us, the cereals, millet, 
on Intensely wractioal Illustrated rot 


Price $L 
Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Snaw. ‘The growing and fedin 
kinds of soiling crops, cond't’ons to w ey 
adapted, their ae = the rotation, etc. Not a Lane is 
repeated from rage Crops book. Best methods 
building the silo, filling it and _ feeding ensilace. 
trated. Sx? inches. 254 pages, Cloth. ce $1.50. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive. Catal (16 pages) will be 
free of charge to to all a) optving ‘ter the as. Our 


sent 
Illustrated Catalog 6 er 

Large, Descriptive ustra’ <* 
inches, 50 illustrations. thorou thly EN by Ti ties 74 
an: and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the 


ks on Rural and Home Topics, sent for 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


$2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Plarquette Building, Chicago, HL 


Bec Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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The mache’ prizes offered by Gee Odell 
of New York, for the best five-pound pack- 
age of butter made at a private dairy, as 
recently announced, should bring together 
a large number of competitors and an espe- 
cially fine lot of homemade butter. It will 
be well worth the while of dairymen and 
others to compete for these prizes and we 
hope a large number will take advantage 
of this special offer. 


ro 


With the advancing season, interest in 
northern shade-grown tobacco increases, 
not only in the Connecticut valley, where 
a considerable area is under cover and in 
splendid shape, but also in cigar leaf sec- 
tions of New York, Pennsylvania Wiscon- 
sin, etc. Buyers are already in the field 
contracting for the crop now nearly ma- 
tured, and manufacturers express satisfac- 
tion with their purchases of last year’s trial 
crops. One reports that on a certain brand 
of cigars he is able to make a saving of $4 
per 1000 in the wrapping through the use of 
shade-grown instead of imported Sumatra. 
Conservatively developed, there seems to be 
unquestioned future for this comparatively 
new industry. 


Distinctly favorable crop advices at the 
opening of this week, in spite of further 
heavy rainfall in some sections, formed a 
chief item of interest, not only in farming 
circles but also in the business world. The 
good outlook is brought out in considerable 
detail in our own reports covering cereals, 
hay, potatoes, etc, printed on other pages, 
and also reflected in the encouraging busi- 
Ness aspect as a whole. Liberal crop yield 


EDITORIAL 


means another year of large traffic for the 
railroads, and prices on securities have 
ruled strong. The declining tendency in 
grain prices need not disturb growers-in the 
middle and central west, because this is 
made up in large part by the increased rate 
of yield per acre. Of even more importance 
eal assurance of relief from exorbitant 
to our dairy and general farm interests of 
the middle and eastern states is the practi- 
cost of western feedstuffs, exactions so bur- 
densome during the past 18 months. 


Interesting Conditions in Sugar Trade. 


A fine sugar estate in Louisiana has been 
sold to parties who found this the cheap- 
est and quickest way to obtain a complete 
outfit of machinery for their sugar plan- 
tation in Cuba. Does this portend the emi- 
gration of the industry from our own south- 
states to Cuba? It certainly proves 
profitable the sugar industry in Cuba 
promises to be, even though -there is no 
reduction of duties into the United States. 
With a reduction of nearly one-third in the 
area of sugar beets in Europe this year (ex- 
clusive of Russia, which shows no decrease), 
and the abolition of the carte] and bounty 
system there, sugar next year is certain to 
command higher prices, and the prospect is 
for a rapid return to normal conditions 
throughout the sugar world. Having failed 
to get still further help from this govern- 
ment, Cuba is now taking hold to help her- 
self, and has just authorized a loan to en- 
able her planters to tide over the crisis that 
is now ending in the sugar trade, and with 
some effort on their own part, Cuban sugar 
growers bid fair to be ‘‘on their feet again,” 
this proving the truth of the old proverb, 
self help is the best help. Meanwhile Java 
has been enormously increasing her produc- 
tion, and large shipments of raws from 
Java are pressing on this market. 

The season for sugar beets has been 
rather too wet for best results in the mid- 
dle states, but prospects are fine in the cen= 
tral west, while in the mountain and coast 
states the harvesting of a superb crop is 
now under way, and Pacific coast factories 
are running full blast. Several new facto- 
ries will be completed in time to work up 
the 1902 crop of beets in the United States, 
while in Ontario four sugar mills will be in 
operation. Considering the political condi- 
tions it has had to contend with, it speaks 
marvels for the merits of beet sugar that 
the industry in this country should be in 
such fine condition. 


—— 


Coincident with the further improvement 
in western grain crop prospects is the ad- 
vance of one-fourth cent per quart in the 
wholesale price of milk at New York, under 
a splendid consumptive demand. The rela* 
tively better situation in the milk trade, not 
only now but for some time past, must be 
ascribed in no small measure to the co- 
operative effort of producers in the five 
states territory to secure fair prices for 
their product. Every reason here for the 
further strengthening of their organization. 
Remember that the annual meetings are 
near at hand for local _ sections, route 
unions and the central association, as an- 
nounced in American Agriculturist last 
week. Information regarding these impor- 
tant meetings can.be secured in detail by 
addressing the secretary, Mr H. T. Coon, of 
Little York, N Y, 


ern 
how 


Sharp and careful buying is a distinct 
aid in making money. You have to work 
hard for your money, and why not make it 
do a little work for you. Almost every 
article needed on the farm or in the house- 
hold is advertised in our paper, and you 
can save money by buying direct from its 
advertisers. If you mention this paper 
when writing you are sure to get good 
treatment and our guarantee protects you. 
We intend that readers shall not be de- 
frauded out of any money, and if you have 
any cause for complaint write us. 


The Uneven Apple Crop. 


{From Preceding Page.] 


the outlook is for a crop as large as any 
since 1896, orchards generally free from in- 
sect and .fungous pests, fruit appearing 
clear and nice. A prominent dealer and 
member of the national apple shippers’ as- 
sociation in Orleans county reports pros- 
pect good, yet not especially brilliant, but 
believes warmer weather will further stim- 
ulate growth and output of merchantable 
stock. In Niagara county, most tree fruits 
are a good crop, but complaint of too much 
wet weather and the appearance of dam- 
aging fungus in apple orchards. In Wayne 
county, a prominent dealer places the crop 
considerably under a full one, but uneven, 
well-cared-for orchards showing much bet- 
ter than others; plenty of fungous disease, 
but insects doing little damage. In Ontario 
county, thorough growers have a good crop. 
In the lower Hudson river valley, prospects 
for a fairly good crop, orchards uneven, 
quality good. In Albany county and north- 
ward, trees generally well loaded, but qual- 
ity uneven. In Winchester, well-cared-for 
orchards good, others poor. 

August development generally fair in ap- 
ple orchards of Pennsylvania; a corresp2nd- 
ent in Center county reports about an aver- 
age crop, quality good, while in Westmore- 
land, fruit scarce; in Franklin, prospects 
indifferent, many wormy apples and crop 
light throughout much of the Cumberland 
valley. The outlook for winter apples in 
central Ohio, writes Prof Lazenby of the 
state university, is good, trees well loaded 
as a rule, but considerable evidence of in- 
sect and fungous disease. In Maimi county, 
a correspondent reports short crop, espe- 
cially winter varieties. Across the Cana- 
dian border in Ontario, trees fairly well 
loaded, but in many instances quality poor, 
particularly in western sections, with out- 
look better in eastern parts of the province. 
Nova Scotia growers are disappointed in 
the unfavorable turn in apple orchards, re- 
cent bad weather further reducing the pros- 
pects. J. W. Bigelow, president of the fruit 
growers’ association, reports that the out- 
look is now not to exceed 100,000 barrels 
marketable apples in Nova Scotia, A fair 
prospect is noted in Maine, although in some 
important sections Baldwins only a small 
crop, prospect fair in southern New Hamp- 
shire, quality uneven in Vermont. Season 
generally favorable in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, yet by no means a bumper 
erop in sight. 

The following statement. shows the con- 
dition of the crop as now reported, and for 
purpose of comparison similar returns from 
the same general sources on August 1 last 
year -are presented. To fully understand 
fruit reports, it must be remembered that 
the basis of comparison, 100, means a full 
crop with all orchards in bearing. This 
condition is never actually reached, and 
taking a series of years as the basis, it will 
be found that an average crop follows a 
condition somewhere between 75 and 80. 

CONDITION OF APPLE CROP AUGUST 1. 
1902 1901 1902 
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i ee BEIM ccvcecatt 
yr EM cccssecesst0 
MU esncocacte Ore 
ei rr 2 re 
W VG.6.cc BOO séscncccte 
MAP cécccccccae | ee 
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Mich .......85 Wash ......88 
BG .ccocnceeuee 2” ee 
BM sxcasenncoee 

The crop report of the national apple 
shippers’ association, in session a few days 
ago, indicates uneven rate of yield, but in 
the aggregate points to a liberal output 
of winter apples. The report of condition 
in percentages differs somewhat from our 
own, evidently made upon another basis. 
For New York the estimate is 90% of the 
1900 crop, Maine 75, New Hampshire 7%, 
Massachusetts 70, Connecticut 70, Ontario 
100, ete. Its estimate for a good yield in 
Nova Scotia is evidently faulty. 








A Large Hay Crop Assured. 


Early in the season the opinion prevailed 
that the hay crop would necessarily be 
short. The long drouth last year left 
meadows without their usual vigor and the 
early spring was marked by further mois- 
ture deficiency. Grass started poorly and 
until May 1 the prospect was very unsat- 
isfactory, and the general view was that a 
good yield was then impossible. After that 
date there was an excess of rainfall, with 
two months of cool, moist weather, and the 
resulting change in the hay situation was 
rapid and extreme. 

American Agriculturist’s correspondents 
have this month made a preliminary esti- 
mate of the rate of hay yield, and the re- 
ports when consolidated show a heavier 
crop than has been secured in recent years. 
The rate of yield averages 1.45 tons per 
acre, or considerably larger than last year, 
and heavier than the last previous good 
crop, 1899, when the yield was 1.38 tons. 
The quality is variable, with much damage 
in some states owing to frequent and heavy 
rainfall at time of harvest; more details of 
this in our final report. 

The following table shows the prelimi- 
nary estimate of rate of yield per acre, as 
made August 1, for the past three years. 
This estimate is of course subject to some 
modification when our final report on the 
crop is prepared, but it will serve to show 
the relative size of the yield each year: 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE HAY PER ACRE IN TON 





1902 1902 
 - eee rere 
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Ill ..1.40 —- 
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SPLENDID WESTERN PASTURAGE, 


The contrast between pastures and mead- 
ows of the west now and a year ago could 
hardly be greater. It is a contrast between 
want and abundance. Then there was 
naught but brown fields, burned and dry, 
with starving cattle and helpless misery. 
Now the whole west is clothed in the most 
luxurious green. Our county réports this 
month, so far as the grass crop. is con- 
cerned, are monotonous in their uniformity, 
and leave little to be said in the way of 
differentiation. With the exception of the 
states lying south of the Ohio river, where 
more or less severe drouth has ruled dur- 
ing July, the pasturage situation is reported 
as practically perfect. In Tennessee, Texas, 
Arkansas and Kentucky, grass is short, 
but the situation is not serious, and the 
breaking of the drouth at the closing of 
the month brings relief to the only section 
of the west from which complaint is heard. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Aug 12—Fruit 
trees are shedding their foliage, especially 
apples. Peaches in many orchards are yel- 
low in foliage. Fruit will be a moderate 
crop and inferior in quality. Owing to the 
idleness of the coal miners the demand for 
farm products is limited. Potatoes sell at 
50c, apples 25 to 65c, hay $18 to $20, butter 
20c, eggs 16c. Potato blight is developing; 
otherwise the crop will be large in this 
section. Too Wet to work the ground, so 
weeds are growing apace. 

Horse Run, Potter Co, Aug 11—Oats the 
best they have been for years. Some fields 
of corn are looking very fine; others are 
backward, owing to cold, wet weather. 
Much wheat is looking well. Potatoes are 
fine. One field on the Charles Burbank 
farm has about 2% acres. The planting was 
done in-rows 3 ft apart, and the vines 
cover the ground completely, some of them 
being 2% ft high. Owing to cold, wet 
weather beetles are not doing any harm. 
Apples will be about half a crop. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, Aug 11—Haying 
this year was very late and consequéntly 
hay was much better than was at first an- 
ticipated. Oats are good. Wheat fair to 
Garden stuff not up to 
Wild strawberries and red 


good this season. 
the standard. 





AMONG THE FARMERS. 


raspberries were unusually plentiful. Black 
raspberries very poor; they appear to be 
struck with blight. Potatoes good and very 
little complaint of rot, but some of blight. 
Apple outlook poor in valleys but better 
on hills: Early apples small and wormy. 
Corn is seen in every stage of development 
and is not at present considered half a 
crop. A few fat cattle and calves for sale. 
Eggs 22 to 24c p dz, butter 17 to 18c, pota- 
toes 70 to 90c p bu. 


ALABAMA. 


Jefferson Co—The corn crop has been 


badly injured by long drouth and hot winds. 
Early corn too far gone to make half a 
crop. Late corn better. Cotton damaged 
by drouth and it will be impossible to make 
a full crop of early cotton. Gardens burned 
up. Peaches and apples small and scarce. 
Pastures dried up and stock not doing wel’. 
Farmers are blue over the prospect. Mer- 
chants are despondent. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elmer, Salem Co, Aug ii—Crops grow- 








ing finely. Corn will fill out now with good 
weather. Wheat is threshing out a fair 
yield. Big crop of early potatoes, selling 


at 85c p bbl. Plenty of apples, both sum- 
mer and winter. They are being shipped 
to Pittsburg from here. Tomatoes 25c, corn 


80c, oats 65c, creamery butter 28c. 


NEW YORK. 





Vaughns, Washington Co, Aug 10—Last 
month was the wettest for working corn 
and haying known in the last 50 years. Very 
few pieces of corn properly tilled. Consid- 
erable hay swept by water into windrows 
by the storm of July 24, which was nearly 
a cloudburst in part of the town. Cows are 
shrinking badly. Butter 22c, eggs 20c. Beef 
and pork scarce and high. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, Aug 11—Hay- 
ing progresses slowly and but few farm- 
ers have finished. Some hay has rotted. 
High water has caused much loss, both of 
hay and other crops. Potatoes are rotting. 
Oats a good crop. Apples a light crop and 
dropping. Buckwheat looks well. 


West Berne, Albany Co, Aug 11—Crops, 


with exception of hay, are good, but har- 
vest is very backward because of wet 


weather. Hay is weedy and poor in qual- 
ity. Pastures are holding out well. Oat 
crop was never better on an average. Rye 
straw dark from constant rains. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Aug 11—Much rain 
fell during July and considerable hay has 
been lost. The wet weather has injured 
bean and corn crops to a large extent. Po- 


tatoes and beans are suffering from lack 
of cultivation. 

Java, Wyoming Co, Aug 10—Half the hay 
that has been cut has been lost or badly 
injured. Many a field is an impassable 
bog. Potatoes are _blighting. Oats are 
standing the rains the best of any croy. It 
looks now as if the cow must be the farm- 
er’s Support for 1902, as nothing else can 
stand the continuous wet weather. 

Spring Lake, Cayuga Co, Aug 1i—Farm- 
ers are behind with haying on account of 
wet weather. Oats are looking good. Po- 
tatoés grow slowly. Tobacco looking well. 
A small acreage of buckwheat has been 
sown. Fruit is scarce. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Aug 12—The 


cool weather and heavy rains of the last 
two months have practically ruined the 
corn crop, causing a very poor stand, lost 


in weeds. Oats have made a remarkable 
growth and the largest crop on record is 
now in sight.. Peas, barley, wheat and po- 
tatoes are also good. Meadows have been 
weedy and only fairly well grown. The 
dairy industry has been booming, as milk 
and its products have been high. To offset 
these advantages, the hop growers look for 
less than half a crop, and the bare poles 
and spindling growth seem to justify their 
anticipations. Farm work generally is be- 
hind. The Marshville cheese factory has 
been adding another vat to accommodate 
its increasing patronage, and has been do- 
ing a large business. 


Root, Montgomery Co, Aug 11—A large 


acreage of corn planted, but on account of 
too much rain it is not doing well. Weeds, 
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especially mustard; grow faster than the 
corn. Seed buckwheat was scarce and sold 
at $1 and in some places $1.25 p bu. -There 
will be a heavy crop of apples of nearly 
all varieties, except perhaps the Northern 
Spy, which seems to be an entire failure. 
There is about an average of small fruits. 
Oat straw will be of good length, but hay is 
of poor quality and seems a little below the 
average yield; especially new seeding. C. 
M. Bellinger had about 15 acres, perhaps 
the finest piece of new seeding in this town. 
Pastures are good and all stock doing well. 

Leroy, Genesee Co, Aug 10—Hay was a 
good crop, but very little good hay was se- 
cured. Much of it was spoiled so it was 
hardly worth hauling in. Corn is small 
generally, but there are some good fields 
of it. Potatoes are growing well, but the 
bugs are very thick and will ruin pieces 
not cared for. Beans look well and are 
making fast growth. Although the acreage 
of cabbage planted was larger than iast 
year, the acreage of to-day is no greater. 
Many were planted very late and some 
are still planting. Some fields were plant- 
ed and drowned out both times. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Aug 11—George T. 
Powell is building a large fruit evaporator 
and will dry all his own windfall and refuse 
fruit as well as buy some for this purpose. 
He will have two furnaces with a capacity 
of 100 bu or more per day, and will put 
up a concrete furnace room 16x32 ft which 
will be attached to a building on his farm 
that will be used for handling the fruit. 


Cortland, Cortland Co, Aug 11—There has 
been so much rain that the farmers could 
not cultivate potatoes and corn. Corn is 
small and backward for this time of year, 
but has improved rapidly of late. Some 
early potatoes are yielding well and sell 
for 75c p bu. Others have been attacked 
with blight. Late planted are looking 
well. Oats looking fine, and if the hot wet 
weather does not rust them, the yield will 
be large. Hay on the average is a light 
crop and the weather has been so rainy 
but little has been secured. Apples are 
very light and are dropping badly. 


Throop, Cayuga Ce, Aug 12—Lightning 
recently struck a barn owned by Mrs Char- 
lotte Remington, burning it to the ground. 
It was filled with hay and the insurance 
on half of it was only $50. Nearly all the 
early and late potatoes in this section are 
struck with the blight. Most farmers have 
finished haying, while many of them have 
their wheat in. Owing to the wet weather 
corn is backward. Oats are looking fine. 
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Collins, Erie Co, Aug 12—Hay was gen- 
erally a good crop, but on aecount of ¢on- 
tinued wet. weather has been poorly :se- 
cured. Much has spoiled and some yet re- 
mains to be cut. Wheat is a good crop. 
Oats are excellent. Corn is very backward, 
but a few warm, pleasant days lately have 
improved it much. Potatoes are looking 
well at present. Bugs not as bad as some 
years. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Aug 13—The 
hay crop is large. Oats are heading well. 
Potatoes are rotting in some places. Corn 
is the poorest crop, according to the pres- 
ent outlook. W. J. Jones has sold his farm 
to A. M. Blue of North Gage, who will take 
possession Sept 1. Harvey J. Park has 
bought the John A. Owens place. 


Hopewell, Ontario Co, Aug 10—Wheat is 
a good crop. Some who have threshed re- 
port large yields. The bundles were .very 
heavy. But very little barley. Oats are a 
good crop. Corn is backward. Potatoes are 
doing well. 


South Dansville, Steuben Co, Aug 1ll— 
Farmers have been unable to cultivate 
crops because of wet weather. Many pieces 
of patatoes have not been touched s.nce 
they were planted and other pieces look 
very spotted. Wheat and rye cut and both 
are an average crop. Oats never looked 
better. Corn has not grown as it should 
and is very poor. Buckwheat is small. 
None was sown until nearly the middle of 
July. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Aug 11—Weather 
has been so wet that not half the farmers 
are through haying. Oats are a fair crop. 
Potatoes are a good crop so far, but are 
beginning to rot badly. Corn is nothing to 
what it ought to be at this time. Owing 
to the scarcity of hay and the poor corn 
crop many farmers will be obliged to sell 
much of their stock. There will not be 
many apples in this section. 

Wright, Schoharie Co, Aug 12—Rye is a 
large crop, but owing to rainy weather 
much of it has been damaged. Early pota- 
toes are yielding very good in some places. 
Oats one of the largest crops ever sown in 
this section of the state. Hops will be a 
very light crop and small in size. There 
will be a big crop of apples and pears. 


Easton, Washington Co, Aug 11—Farm 
work very backward; not more than 50% 
of the hay cut Aug 6. Oats are ready- to 
cut and are a large crop. Some complaint 
of rye growing in the shock. Some of. the 
leading farmers have bought corn har- 
vesters. 

Tuscarora, Steuben Co, Aug 11—On ac- 
eount of much wet weather for the past 
month, farming is moving very slow. Hay 
is a very poor crop, being mostly weeds 
and daisies. Barley and oats are looking 
fine. A large acreage of buckwheat sown 
this season on account of poor meadows. 
Potatoes and weeds are growing together, 
the ground being too wet to cultivate. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, Aug 13—But little 
haying done as it rains nearly every day. 
All low land has been under water and 
crops are ruined. There will be only about 
half of a corn crop. Oats are a large 
growth, but have been flat on the ground. 
Some have mowed them to save’ them. 
Blight has struck potatoes and they are 
rotting badly. Late peas are rotting on the 
ground and the outlook is very discouraging 
for farmers. Three mail routes. started 
from the Hamilton postoffice Aug 1. 

Philipstown, Putnam Co, Aug 13—Hay- 
ing has been at a standstill for lack of 
sunshine. Could the hay crop have been 
gathered in time it would have been. one 
of the best in recent years, but much is 
overripe. Corn is very late, but of good 
color and stocky and may yet make a good 
erop. Oats in fine condition in every way. 
Potatoes good, early ones showing some 
rot. Apples falling badly, and all indica- 
tions now point to a very light crop. Hay, 
loose, $16 p ton, long rye straw $14, potatoes 
$0c to $1 p bu, eggs 2%e p doz. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Aug 13—Farm 


work progressing very slowly on account 

of wet weather. Hay crop is larger than 

jast year, but the quality is poor and a great 

eal has been da maged in curing. Oat har- 

vest has begun with the best crop in years. 

Rye was secured in bad shape: a great 
e ; 
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deal sprouted in the shock. Threshing has 
begun, showing a good yield, but light 
straw. Some fields of potatoes are blighting 
and early ones are rotting. Late ones have 
a good growth of vines and prospects are 
for a good yield. Rural delivery was begun 
in this town Aug. 1}. Old hay is command- 
ing a good price in Troy, 80 to 90c p 100 
and scarce at that. Potatoes are selling 
for $1.25 to $1.50 p bbl. 


Dickinson, Franklin’ Co,- Aug 12—Corn 
very small and buckward. Potatoes look 
very promising: Oats, buckwheat and rye 
look very fine. Pastures good. Apples a 
failure. Hay a full average yield. 


Chester, Orange Co, Aug 13—Samuel 
Duetch of New York, also W. W. Bodle 
of Chester are shipping large quantities of 
lettuce to market daily. Mr Duetch has a 
fine stand of celery: So much rain of late 
has made it hard for farmers to finish hay- 
ing. Hay a fair crop. Fruit will be light. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, Aug 11—Farm- 
ers are laboring under difficulties in trying 
to secure hay.. Most of it is damaged more 
or less. Potatoes and oats looking unu- 
sually well. Corn is poor; many pieces will 
hardly ear: “George L. Cary has bought 
a corn harvester. Milch cows are scarce 
and high, $40 to $50.: Beef of any kind hard 
to find. Eggs bring 22 to 24c p doz, butter 
22 to 25c. Buckwheat is looking well where 
the land is not too wet. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Aug 12—W. T. 
Becker, agent for American Agriculturist, 
is making his. bi-annual visit in this county. 
Wet weather still hampers harvesters:. Ear- 
ly potatoes. show signs of rot; they are 
worth $1 to $1.25 p bbl. The barn. of Albert 
Baker was: struck by lightning and burned 
with contents. Oats are ripe for cutting. 
Rye straw $7 p ton, butter 22c, eggs 22c, 
apples a drug. 

Nassau, Rennselaer Co, Aug 12—There 
was so much wet weather through July 
that but little haying was done. A large 
erop of hay to be gathered. Rye has been 
cut and set. up some time, but much com- 
plaint is heard.of its having sprouted in 
the sheaf. Potatoes are looking fine. Cows 
are falling off some in milk and butter is 
not quite as. plentiful; it is selling for 22 to 
24c p lb.. Many are reducing their flocks 
of poultry as fast as possible, because feed 
is high. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Aug 12—A terrific 
wind and hail storm visited this section 
Aug 1. Buckwheat was ruined, trees blown 
down and all crops-seriously injured. Farm- 
ers are.very backward with their work, 
owing to continued rains.. Many oat fields 
have. been under water and the outlook 
for farmers is not encouraging. 


Owego, Tioga Co, Aug 13—The outlook for 
financial gain for the summer’s work is 
small. Great difficulty was found in sowing 
buckwheat and much was put in when the 
ground was too wet. . Very little timothy 
er clover to be.found in barns. Corn and 
potatoes were not cultivated as they should 
have been. Potatoes struck with blight and 
rot. The oat crop is heavy. Ground so 
wet farmers are obliged to cradle as they 
cannot get on fields with machinery, Be- 
tween Owego and Apalachin damage from 
rain and hail storms has been most severe. 
One. field of tobacco, valued at $9000° was 
ruined by hail. Oats beaten to the ground 
and other crops ruined. It will take many 
thousands of dollars to repair roads, to say 
nothing of bridges. Farmers are very much 
discouraged. Apples promise to be plentiful; 
also grapes. Small fruits and berries were 
injured by frosts and are scarce. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Aug 11—Wet weath- 
er delayed haying. The crop will be up to 
the average in quantity but has been dam- 
aged. Oats are heavy. Potatoes are heav- 
ily topped, but there are reports of rot and 
blight. Corn is the nearest a failure for 
years. Many pieces have been in standing 
water for the last month. Cows are shrink- 
ing in milk badly. .Pastures are filled with 
pools of standing water and have been for 
two months, . 


ORIO. 


Troy, Delaware Co—Wheat is threshing 
fairly well.. Oats a good crop, some running 
60 bu or over. Some hay damaged by rain. 
Potatoes .good.. Some complaint of early 
rotting. €orn is booming, but wants dry 


- than for many years. 


AMONG. THE. FARMERS 


weather to mature. Wheat selling around 
70c, corn 65c, Oats 32c, hay $8, hogs $7.30 to 
$7.60 p 100 lbs and scarce, cattle $5@$5.50, 

Ross, Butler Co—Recent rain has insured 
a splendid corn crop, the largest for some 
years. Oat crop was very good, averaging 
from 40 to 75 bu p acre. Many fields of 
wheat in this township yielded 70 bu and a 
few 40 bu. The onion crop is very fine, 

Xenia, Greene Co—Wheat mostly 
threshed. The whole county will average 
over 30 bu p acre; some fields made nearly 
40. Oats are making a good yield, running 
as high as 80 bu. Corn looks well so far 
and promises an average crop. Fruit crop 
is rather local. No peaches, plums and 
apples are plentiful in places. 


Marshallville, Wayne Co—The weather 
is cool with frequent showers. Oats harvest 
is finished, with a good crop. Corn is grow- 
ing good-sized ears. Pastures still in fair 
condition. Wheat is turning out pretty 
well, averaging from 20 to 35 bu to the acre. 
Some oats threshed give 2 bu to the shock. 
Hay crop is also good, selling at $8 to $10 p 
ton baled. Owing to rain during hay mak- 
ing there was more left for timothy seed 
Straw is sometimes 
baled and sells at $5 to $6 p ton. Late po- 
tatoes looking better and will make a fair 
crop. 


MICHIGAN. 

Montcalm Co—Hay the largest crop for 
years. It sells from the field at $5 p ton. 
Wheat, rye and oats are fine. Corn late, 
poor stand and in bad condition. Early 
potatoes in good condition but late ones 
have rotted badly on low land. Bugs are 
plentiful. Cowpeas not doing well, due to 
eold, wet weather. Artichokes looking fine. 
Fruit of all kinds abundant. 

Sheep Feeding Popular—Sheep feeding 
is to be popular in Mich this season. A!- 
ready men are skirmishing for feeders and 
will buy them in large quantities if the 
price is right. This state has an ideai ¢li- 
mate for sheep feeding and the business 
promises to be one of the important agri 
industries of the state. 

Operations of Business 

F. H. THOMPSON, ONEIDA 


Dairymen. 
COUNTY, NY. 


In the vicinity of Holland Patent, Hol- 
steins aré the favorite breed to grade up 
a herd.- This is due, I think, to their pre- 
potency, constitutional vigor, hardiness, 
and performance at the pail. We have a 
strong local union of the FS MPA. Our 
milk-is sold to the Mutual milk and cream 
company of New York under contract. Com- 
mencing April 1 to October 1, we have a 
schedule of prices for each month, and an 
option on the Utica board of trade cheese 
market. Should the average of the ten 
highest lots quoted each week exceed our 
schedule, that is to say, produce more 
money for the milk sold, the M M & C Co 
will pay such excess to us, the same as 
though the milk hereby sold had been man- 
ufactured into cheese and sold at the Utica 
board of trade cheese market, we allowing 
ten pounds milk for one pound cheese, 
less 50 cents per 100 for manufacturing. 

We also have a clause in our contract 
that the company will not purchase any 
milk from farmers and producers of milk 
at Holland Patent who are not members of 
our F § M P A local union during the term 
of our contract, unless by our consent. I 
certainly think this is progress and dem- 
onstrates to each party the power in organ- 
ization and working together for a pur- 
pose. I am fully convinced if farmers 
would form associatiors at each shipping 
station, and if they would own their plants, 
and where one company or dealer oper- 
ates several stations on the same line of 
railroad, if those local un‘ons at the va- 
rious stations would combine and act to- 
gether, they would obtain uniform and bet- 
ter prices. 


A Poultry Show will be held at Atlantic 
City, N J, Sept 2-6 at Young’s ocean pier, 
under the direction and. management of the 
Atlantic City poultry club. T. Farrer Rack- 
ham has been engaged as superintendent, 
and all correspondence regarding entries, 
etc, should be addressed to him at 450 Mar- 
ket street, Newark, N J. Entries close 
Aug 23. 








Success in Partnership Farming. 


Among the hustling young farmers of 
New York state who are making more than 
a living from farming are James E, Rice 
and Floyd Q. “White of Westchester county, 
who, under the name of White & Rice, 
have turned a run-down, unproductive 
farm into one which is bringing them a 
nice income and is yet far from its high- 
est development. Mr Rice, or “Jimmie,” as 
he is familiarly called, is known to hun- 
dreds of our readers through his. connec- 
tion with farmers’ institute work, which 
he has followed for several years, giving 
lectures and instruction in poultry keeping, 
fruit growing and dairying. Born in Au- 
rora, Ill, in. 1865, from a long line of farmer 
ancestry, he was raised on his grand- 
father’s farm in Washington county, N Y. 

He worked his way. through college and 
was graduated from Cornell university in 
1889, where he took a prominent part in 
agriculture and military science. While at 
Cornell he met Mr White, who came there 
to take a short course of study, and sev- 
eral years later the partnership was 
formed. The farm now owned by them 
formerly belonged to Mr White’s father. 
At the start a considerable dairy was kept 
in order to bring a ready cash income and 
to supply a large quantity of manure 
wherewith to improve the farm. 

Small fruits and market garden crops 
were given as much attention as their 
limited capital would allow, several acres 
being devoted to this purpose. They sought 
to secure the highest prices for their prod- 
ucts and with this end in view established 
a retail route in Peekskill, nine miles away, 
which they have since continued. Poultry 
was also made a specialty and has proved 
one of their most profitable branches. They 
have now about 1000 apple trees, 1500 
peaches, 500 plums,. 300 pears, an acre each 
of strawberries, red raspberries and black- 
berries, with eight or ten acres of garden 
truck. They kept 600 thoroughbred White 
Leghorns of the large rangy type, which 
are built for business. The success achieved 
by these young men has been due to per- 
sistent hard work, coupled with wise fore- 
thought and efficient painstaking. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 

OnEIDA Co—In this school district, most 
of the vines are an entire failure. H. F. 
Wilcox has 14 acres and does not expect 
1000 pounds of them. The frost of May is 
thought to be a cause of failure. Dealers 
are offering 30 cents per pound. 

MApIson Co—Madison: Hop prospects 
poorer than ever. Many yards struck with 
blight. A few yards still promise a fair 
crop, but they, in many cases, are slightly 
affected. Some growers are of the opinion 
there will be no hop harvest this fall. No 
contracts except those made early in the 
season. 





California. 

Hot weather through the Sacramento val- 
ley is forcing hops rapidly and picking will 
begin about August 20. A serious shortage 
of pickers confronts the growers and it is 
impossible to get enough white labor to 
handle the crop. In consequence growers 
will be compelled to employ Japanese or 
lose their crops. It*is feared that this may 
result-in trouble with the white pickers, 
as it did two years ago, as the whites ob- 
ject to the employment of Japanese in the 
yards. Few contracts are being made for 
California hops as yet. Buyers offer 18 
cents. while growers are holding out for 20 
cents. 

Oregon. 

Oregon growers expect to obtain a good 
price for their product this year. Contracts 
have been refused at 20 cents, while hops 
still in the hands of the growers have been 
selling at prices around 25 cents. 

The season has been a very -favorable 
one, and the hops are unusually clean. 
Rains have been sufficient, and while the 
summer has been cool the vines have made 
a good growth and been unusually free 
from vermin. 

The,Oregon and Washington hop crop will 
be somewhere about what it was last sea- 
son,-or perhaps a little larger; while the 
California crop is going to fal below. 

At: New York, the market continues firm 


with some imcrease in business due to in-- 
quiry for hops to cover August contracts. 
— 














JAMES E, RICE OF NEW YORK. 


Stocks of 1901 hops are very light and con- 
trolled by a few dealers, 


LATEST NEW: YORK CITY HOP. QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents with comparisons.) 


1902 1901 1900 
N Y state ch..26 @28 17 @18 13 @l4 
prime .....24 @25 15%@16 11144@12% 
medium ...21. @23 13 @i14% 8 @10 
Pac coast ch..2444@25% 17. @18 13 @14 
medium ...20 @21 13 @14%° 8 @i0 
ORME 0k tiie aes 7 @10 2 @6 2 @6 
German ..00. @42- 35 @40 35 Wat 


Additional Markets. 





Live Stock. 

At Buffalo, fat cattle: generally 15@25c 
higher, fresh cows and springers very dull; 
receipts 1380 cars. Best steers $7.75, bulls 
slow and unchanged, veals steady. Hogs 
quoted a shade lower, best medium and 
heavy 7.65@7.80, mixed 7.50@7.70, workers 
7.40@7.60, pigs 7.40@7.50; receipts Monday 70 
ears. Monday’s sheep supply 25 double 
decks; market steady; lambs 25c higher, 
tops 6.50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle 10c higher with 85 
cars on sale Monday of this week. Hog 
market rather dull and a shade lower, Mon- 
day’s supply 35 double decks. Heavy and 
medium droves 7.50@7.60, yorkers and pigs 
7.50@7.55. Sheep receipts 25 cars; market 
stronger at 3@3.50 for poor to common, 4@ 
4.75 from fair to extra. Poor to choice 
lambs 2@6. 


Country Produce. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
wheat market easier under increased sup- 
plies. No 2 red wheat 73%@72%c p bu, 
corn 68%c, No 2 white oats 68c, baled tim- 
othy hay $19.50@20 p ton, mixed small bales 
15@16, rye straw 12.50@14. Choice Pa eggs 
2ic p doz, western 20%c, live poultry in 
good demand; hens 13c p Ib, old roosters 9 
@9'%c, spring chickens 13@15c, spring ducks 
12@138c, old ducks 10@1lc; dressed fowls 13% 
@l4c, roosters 10@10%c, chickens 19@20c. 
Marrow beans $2:20@2.25 p bu, pea beans 
2.05@2.10, red kidney 2.30@2.35, green peas 
1.75@1.85. Del and Md apples 40@75ic p ¥%- 
bbl bskt, huckleberries 5@7c p qt, water- 
melons 100@175 p car, cantaloupes 25@50c p 
bskt. Elberta peaches 1.25@2 p 6-bskt car- 
rier. Elgin butter 20@21%c p lb. Cheese, 
N Y ch full cream 10@10%c p Ib, fair to good 
9144@9%c, Swiss No 1 13@14c. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, No 2 red 
wheat 69%c p bu, corn 65@66%4éc p bu, oats 
50@5ic, rye straw $13@14 p ton. Strictly 
fresh eggs 17%@18c p doz, western 17@17%e, 
live fowls 12c p Ib, springe-chickens 12%@ 
13c, ducks 944@10c, spring ducks 1144@13%4c. 
Native beets 1@1.25 p 100 bchs, cabbage 1 
@1.50 p 100, sweet corn 5@10c p doz. Pota- 
toes 1.10@1.30 p bbl, yellow sweet .3@3.50, 
yams 2.25@2.50. Apples 75c@1.25 p bbl, 
huckleberries 6@7c p qt. -watermelons 8@15 


p 100. 
Butter. 


New York State—At Albany, ch emy 21 
@22c: p Ib, prints 22@23c, ch dairy 19@20¢.— 


At. Syracuse; cmv tubs “26@2ic. prints 2T@ . 


22e; ch dairy: 18@20e.—At: Rochester, extra 
Elgin prints 28c; tubs 22c; state emmy 2itc.— 
At Watertown, emy 2@26c, do prints 26@ 


AND MARKET 
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27c, dairy 23@25c.—At Buffalo, fancy prints 
22c, tubs 21@21%c, western firsts 20¢, dairy 
18¢c, crock 174%@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, tone of market 
easy, cmy separator sold at 22c p lb, gath- 
ered cream 20@21c, imt cmy 19@20c, western 
ladle 17@18c, store packed 15@16c, cmy, 
prints 24c, blocks 25c. 

Cheese. 

New Yerk State—At Albany, cheddars 9 
@l0c p lb, flats 8%@9%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 10@1i%c.—At Buffalo, full cream 
10%@lic, fair to good 94%@10c.—At Water- 
town, cheddars 14@15c, Edam $1@1.25 each, 
—At Rochester, full cream llc, twins lic. 

At Utica, market %c lower, much small 
cheese was put in storage. The following 
transactions are recorded, 3480 bxs large 
colored 9c p lb, 534 large white 9c, 437 small 
white 9c, 1647 small colored 9c, 480 small 
white 9%c, total 6578 bxs against 8060 last 
year. Sales on curb 600 large at 9144@9%c, 
1200 small at same range. Creamery butter 
199 pckgs at 21%éc p lb. 

At Canton, 2141 boxes of twin cheese sold 
Saturday of last week at 9%c p lb and 1214 
tubs of butter at 20%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady 
under good demand. N Y full cream quoted 
at 10%@10%4c p Ib. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price is %e 
higher, now 2%c p qt to the shipper, less 
fractional deductions for handling at load- 
ing stations. The exchange held a special 
meeting on Friday, Aug 8, and raised the 
price a quarter of a cent, going into effect 
Aug 10. The dealers reported the market 
to be in good condition last week, the im- 
proved weather having increased the de- 
mand. Surplus milk brought the cost price, 
Total receipts for the week 193,974 qts milk 
and 11,955 qts cream. 


Splendid Influence of a Grange. 

In the vicinity of Moorestown, N J, farm- 
ers’ sons are for the. most part staying on 
the farms. Many are buying farms with 
only capital enough to stock them. In the 
past ten or 12 years several have bought 
in this way, going in debt $8000 to $10,060, 
These are now clear of incumbrances. In 
every case the owners have been and are 
to-day members of the thriving Moorestown 
grange. It is a fact that this grange has 
done more to keep the boys on the farms 
than any other agency. All through this 
section thoroughly t‘lled fields, well kept 
lawns and good bui'dings indicate a pros- 
perity in bringing about which the grange 
has been an active force.—[A Member. 





American Agriculturist is very much ap- 
preciated by me. I find it full of valuable 
haath ok C. Howell, Morris County, 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


During Much of the time that the com- 
mercial fertilizers have been gaining their 
foothold in recent years, farmers have read 
of their relative value and have experi- 
mented to a large extent, unmindful of 
the plant food lying neglected in the ma- 
nure piles in their own farm yards. With 
the perfection of machinery for the spread- 
ing of manure, an awakening has come as 
to the real wealth the farmer has in his 
own possession. Not only has he put @ 
higher estimate on the value of the manure 
pile, but he sees that it may be made to 
cover a far greater area than formerly. 
Much of this increased estimate of the 
value of the manure pile has resulted from 
the use of Kemp’s manure spreader, which 
has been a forcible and practical teacher. 
When one of these new machines comes 
into a new community, practical farmers 
see that it makes a great saving of time 
in the spreading of manure, does the work 
systematically with less labor, divides the 
manure finely and uniform'y, and spreads 
it evenly over every part of the field. The 
result is largely increased crops and the 
purchase of more spreaders. The spreader 
made by the Kemp & Burpee Manufactur- 
ing Co of Syracuse, N Y, is claimed 
by many to be the typical machine for thie 
purpose. It will spread: any and all kinds 
of fertilizer and manure, no’ matter what 
its condition, tearing it apart, pulverizing 
it and distributing it finely and evenly over 
the ground. AU readers of this journal who 
wish to know how to make a small manure 
pile go a long ways should write Kemp & 
Burpee for their catalog. 
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On Saturday of last week Edward VII 
was crowned ‘king of the British empire. 
The coronation ceermony was most impres- 
sive, and a scene of splendor rarely wit- 
nessed. There was nothing to mar the pro- 
gram and the king himself with txd the 
ordeal better than it was feared he would 
be able to, owing to his recent illness. 
Through all the rejoicing of the celebration 
could be detected a strong note of thankfu!l- 
ness for the king’s speedy recovery. Os- 
borne house in the Isle of Wight, one of 
Queen Vicioria’s favorite residences, and 
the private property of the sovereign, was 
given to the nation by King Edward. In 
making the gift he expressed the wish that 
his people shall always have access to the 
house. He recommends that part of the 
building be used as a convalescent home 
for officers of the army and navy whose 
health has been impaired in rendering ser- 
vice to their country. 

New Haven, Ct, has experienced a street 
railway strike which threatened to develop 
serious trouble but which ended with ua 
complete victory for the strikers after ihe 
road had been tied up four days. A note- 
worthy feature was the fact that the sym- 
pathy of public and press was entirely on 
the side of the strikers, and this undoubt- 
edly had effect in bringing about a speedy 
adjustment. 

Senator James McMillan of Detroit died 
this week at his summer hime at Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Mass. In 1889 he was elect- 
ed to the United States senate, where he 
has represented Michigan ever since. He 
was chairman of the committtee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and was also a member 
of the committees on appropriations, com- 
merce, naval affairs, relations with Cuba, 
coast and insular survey and corporations 
organized in the District of Columbia. He 
was one of the most successful and wealth- 
iest business men in his state. His gifts to 
charitable enterprises have been very ia- ge. 

It has been estimated that the sales of 
the products of the packing houses of the 
United States last year reached the enor- 
mous total of $700,000,000. More than half 
of the output is from Kansas City, St Jo- 
seph, Omaha and Sioux City. 


a small prize has been 
and some amuse- 
ment by the world at large. Japan and 
Capt Rosewell, an American, lays con- 
flicting claims to the discovery and right of 
possession of Marcus island, a small bit of 
land in the Pacific ocean, one of the Bonan 
group. Capt Rosehill claims the island 
as American property and recently sailed 
from Honolulu to take possession. At the 
same time a Japanese -sloop of war saiied 
for the same purpose. It is reported that 
the Japanese won. The ownership of the 
island will be decided by diplomatic corres- 
pondence. Unless from a strategic point 
of view, it is of little value, its entire rev- 
enue being only $10,000. 


odd race for 
with interest 


An 
watched 


W. K. Vanderbilt has driven an automo- 
bile a mile in 48 2-5 seconds, breakirg the 
world’s record. Miss Clara Barton, presi- 
dent of the Red Cross society, has been 
decorated by the czar of Russia with the 
highest honor it is possible for him to be- 
stow on anyone not of royal blcod.—— 
Charles Deering and Maxime Ingsrs of 
Chicago have been awarded a decoration by 
the French government, bestowed for per- 
sonal merits in the field of public instruc- 
tion.——-South Africa is somewhat disturbed 
by a rumor that certain mining companies 
will import Chinese labor because of a scar- 
city of native labor. Such a move would 
undoubtedly meet with strenuous opposi- 
tion, for it is proposed to make South 
Africa a white man’s country. 

Hawaii is deeply agitated over the Japan- 
ese invasion. So rapidly have the Japanese 
poured in that there is widespread alarm 
among business and private interests. 
Brought over to work on plantations, they 
quickly desert to enter other fields where 
they force out white labor. They live and 
thrive on what would not support a white 
man, and the bulk of their money gees back 
to Japan. The Japanese patronize only 
merchants of their own race, and being as- 
sured of trade, they have no difficulty in 
competing with American business men. 
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The labor unions, on the other hand, con- 
tinue to patronize these same merchants, 
alleging that they sell at lower prices ghan 
the white man, and as a result there is 
some feeling between the two classes. The 
merchants refuse to stop securing Japs for 
their work as long as the laboring men in- 
sist upon patronizing the Japanese mer- 
chant. 

of considerable interest to 
farmers is that of the Bowker fertilizer 
company with the American agricultural 
and chemical company. The purchasing 
concern will issue 4000 of its preferred 
shares for the real estate and merchandise 
guaranteed by the Bowker company to be 
at least $400,000, and also stock at par for 
such additional value as three appraisers 
shall find the valuation to be, based on 
that of a going concern. A startling con- 
fession by ex-Treas Coe of the Bowker 
company has revealed a defalcation of 
$120,000. 


A merger 


Hayti is still in a state of turmoil. The 
Firminist party has formed a provisional 
government with Gen Firmin as president, 
and it is believed that this government 
will ask foreign nations to recognize it as 
a belligerent. 


A report from Berlin states that Andrew 
D. White, embassador to Germany, has 
mailed his resignation to the United States 
to take effect November 7. The state de- 
partment has, as yet, no information to 
this effect. 


Farmers Will Discuss Economic Questions. 


national congress will meet 
October 7-10, and the follow- 
ing program and speakers have been ar- 
ranged for: Interoceanic canal, Hoke Smith 
of Georgia; National irrigation, affirmative, 
Cc. M. Heintz of California, negative, G. M. 
Tucker of New York; Reciprocity, how may 
it affect agricultural interests, John K. 
Campbell of Michigan: preservation of for- 
est and re-forestation, G. M. Whitaker of 
Massachusetts; A birdseye view ef the ce- 
real fields of the world, Jchn Hyde, statis- 
tician United States department of agricui- 
ture; Postal reforms particularly affecting 
the farmer, L. H. Weller of Iowa; Mutual 
relations of northern and southern farm- 
ers, E. W. Wickey of Mississippi. 

The relation of the dairy industry to the 
agricultural prosperity of the south, W. D. 
Hoard of Wisconsin; Farm products in the 
markets of the world, O. P. Austin, chief 
national bureau statistics; The labor prob- 
lem from the farmer’s standpoint, John M. 
Stahl; How can we best build up our mer- 
chant marine, favoring subsidy, F. B. Thur- 
ber of New York; opposing subsidy, Oliver 
Wilson of Illinois. 

A free excursion wil! 
Georgia Southern and Florida railroad 
from Macon to Palatka, Fla, visiting the 
White Sulphur springs, the agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station at Lake City, 
Fla, the colony of northern settlers at Flor- 
ahome, Fla, and the St John’s river at Pa- 
latka and St Augustine. John M. Stahl, 
4328 Langley avenue, Chicago, IIl, is the sec- 
ary who will furnish further informa- 
ion. 


The farmers’ 
at Macon, Ga, 


be given by the 


Our shade-grown tobacco is doing splen- 
didly. We have 63 acres of shade and have 
about half of it topped. We have a Su- 
matra man here who says it is a very fine 
crop. The crop in this section is fully up 
to last year.—{The International Tobacco 
Culture Corporation, Ct. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALKE—Registered Angora goat 
WYCK FARM, Ridgefield, Ct. yore, 


SET RAMS —Splendid 
PHETPS, Castile, a sa 


Received 75 Replies to One 
‘*Ad, 99 


I received 75 replies to my last advertise- 
ment in the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment of American -Agricvulturist: only used 
it sag week.—[{G. B. McMulfin, Watertown, 


Address BOS- 


lambs. MERTON 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


—_—_ a 
THIS DES ARTHRENT fe one of the most valuable in 
the paper. a ve small - one can advertise poul- 
try, do a live s kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegeta’ » help or - ee ee In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 
Be ~8 i be received Weiteg So guarantee insertion 
the _ foll a Advertisements of 
ARMS POR SALE”’ TO" RENT" will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
ular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
only five cents « word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York." 


advertising is 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR SALE—A first-class custom grinding outfit; en- 
gine, grinder and corn crusher; only used a short time; 
will sell at a bargain. H. C. McDOUGALL, Patterson 
ville, N 


horse power gasoline motor. $20; 
PALMER BROS, C Coscob, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


other sizes in 





2 1-2 
stock. 


WHEAT—Dawson Golden Chaff, American 
Bronze, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Harvest King, Rudy, 
Fulcaster, from heavy yielding fields; clean; moderate 
prices ; samples free. Circular, shows results of compara- 
tive tests made at five experiment stations. A 


HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 


MAMMOTH White winter seed rye; will mail. “reular 
with picture of rye shown at Pan -American on receipt 
of porte’ es $l per bushel E. L. CLARKSON, 
Tivoli, 


GINSENG—40,000 yearlings from cultivated plants $60 
r 1000; seeds from cultivated plants $5 per ounce, $55 
per Ib; wild roots for sale. S. BUCKMAN, 3eloit, oO. 


SEED 











PANSY seed; new crop, my own saving; every possible 
color, shade and marking; sow now; pkt 25c, 1-4 oz $1, 
0% $4. FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, L I, N 


STRONG transplanted celery plants, 
best. varieties $1.50 per 1000, 10,000 for 
R. KILBOURN, Clinton, N Y. 


WHEAT—13 varieties tested and yields 20 to 38 bushels. 
Sg Ee, SMITA’S WHEAT FARM, Manchester, 
N ° 


hardened, 
write us. 


well 
$12.50; 





TREES, plants, etc D. M. JOHNSON, "Seaford, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





Del 


large, pure 
and Toulouse; 
less for large 
Little Comp- 


GEESE—Finest young Embdens, very 
white, $4 each this month; also Africans 
good-sized common goslings, $2 each or 
number. SAMUEL CUSHMAN, Box 3325, 
ton, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 





80 THOROUGHLY broken American foxhounds, 2 to 
4 years old (Shaner and Taylor strains )» that know how 
and where to hunt fox, wolf, de< bear, and are 
fast drivers and trailers.’ J. HOW ARD 'T AYLOR, Farm 
ers’ Hotel, Westchester, Pa, 

65 THOROUGHLY broken beagle and rabbit hounds, 
2 to 3 years old, that know how to hunt -and trail 
rabbits; have good bone and voice. HOWARD 

TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, Westchester, Pa. 


FARM-RAISED COL LIES— 
up; will exchange for chickens at 12 cents pound 
MAN, Deertield, Ma 


PHIL L IP 8 & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y— 
hares, foundation stock; right abso- 





-Finest bi eeding puppies $7 
WEI 





~ DRS ry R. 
Pedigreed Belgian 
Intely; write. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; establis! ed 
1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calv 
game, fruits, etc. &. B. OODWARD., 302 Gre en wich 
St, New York. 


HAY, straw, 
uce ; ¢€.ureful 
promptly | answered. 





beans, potatoes, poultry, eggs and “prod- 
attention, quick returns. All _ inquiries 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 


results obtained 
COCHRAN, 204 





20 YEARS’ 
for fruit and 
Duane St, New 


experience ; best m: arket 

produce, AUSTIN & 
York. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 





PATENT better 
phate wri 


FARRIER, 


WANTED—Young men to learn te les -gTAD! shy Px 
guaranteed. Catalog free, SUPERINTENDENT, 
graph School, “Lebanon, ‘a 


fertilizer, 
for circ ulars; 


and cheaper than 
e J 
North Industry, 


phos- 
agents wanted, ‘— * 
sitions 
Tele- 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
a river westward to the Pacific ‘coast, go into 

e Farmers’ Exchange denartment of Ofange Judd 
| a. published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade. the cheapest avd 
most effective methcd is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. /1 
is the eastern ed.tion. as Orange Judd. Farmer of Chi 
ono the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weekiies, 








OF GENERAL INiEREST 


New Books. 


THe EVOLUTION OF 
By L, H. Bailey. 
472 pages, cloth. 
ny, New York. 
Three motives run through this book: 

An attempt to expound the progress of evo- 

lution in objects which are familiar and 

which have not yet been greatly modified 
by man; an effort to make a simple his- 
torical record from unexplored fields; a de- 
sire to suggest the treasures of experience 
and narrative which are a part of the de- 


Our NATIVE FRvitTs. 
Illustrated, 5x8 inches, 
The Macmillan compa- 


velopment of agriculture. Special chap- 
ters treat on the rise of the American 


grape; the strange history of the mulberry; 
the evolution of American plums and cher- 
ries; native apples; origin of American 
raspberry growing; evolution of blackberry 
and dewberry culture; various types of 
berry-like fruits; various types of tree 
fruits; general remarks on the improve- 
ment of our native fruits. Sold by Orange 
Judd company. Price, postpaid, $2. 





30VINE OBSTETRICS. By M. G. De Bruin, 
instructor of obstetrics at the state vet- 
erinary school at Utrecht. Translated by 
W. E. A. Wyman, MVD. Beautifully il- 
lustrated, 6x9 inches, 382 pages, cloth. 
William R. Jenkins, New York. 

This grand volume, written by Europe’s 
leading authority on the subject, who has 
practiced the art for a lifetime, is the most 
recent and up-to-date obstetrical work. It 
discusses bovine obstetrics, both practical- 
ly and scientifically ,and contains thor- 
ough differential diagnoses of ante and 
post mortem diseases. It deals fully with 
the now no longer obscure contagious and 
infectious diseases of calves, and is the 
only work of the kind in which the practi- 
eal part is not overshadowed by theory. 
Sold by Orange Judd company. Price, post- 
paid, $5. 

PouLtTRyY ARCHITECTURE. Compiled by G. 
B. Fiske. Published by Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York, 5x7 inches, 130 pages, 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

To meet the constantly increasing demand 
for information about the construction of 
inexpensive poultry houses, the author has 
compiled this book; his chief aim having 
been to give designs of sufficient variety to 
suit conditions everywhere. These plans 
have been carefully selected from’'a much 
larger number, and only those are given 


— 


which are in successful use and which ere 
adapted to the needs of practical poult.y 
keepers. Some of them are extremely low 
in cost and adapted toe the utilization of 


second-hand building material. Whenever 
desirable, the list of materials is given, 
showing what to get and its cost. The lead- 


ing chapters treat on location and meth- 
ods; low-cost houses; buildings for colony 
system; homes for farm poultry; bank and 
sod structures and extras; incubator and 
brooder houses; special purpose buildings; 
coops, yards, fences, etc. 





Insect Enemies of Tobacco. 
HERMAN UDE, CONNECTICUT. 

Great damage is dene every season to 
growing tobacco by numerous insects. Be- 
ginning with fleas in the plant beds until 
the last plant is cut, and even after hang- 
ing, the grower has to fight insects on his 
precious tobacco leaves. Those that annoy 
the planter most through July and August 
are grasshoppers, green worms, stink bugs, 
bud flies, katydids and fleas. The most for- 
midable foe, on account of his evasiveness, 
is the grasshopper. It is almost impossible 
to catch stray individuais, and utterly im- 
possible to catch swarms of them. 

There is a widespread but erroneous idea 
that the grasshoppers come from meadows 
and roadsides, and that cloth-covered 
areas are free from them. A trip through 
a tobacco tent will soon dispel this illu- 
sion. ‘The hopper that is the terror of to- 
bacco fields is born and bred right in them. 
Anyone that will take the trouble to look 
will find, about the middle of July, young 
green hoppers in the middle of his tobacco 


fields, perhaps a long distance from any 
grass lots. These soon turn a yellowish 
color and are then ready for business. 


Luckily, they do not appear very general; 
but where they do, they finish a piece of 
tobacco in a short time, if not attended to 
at once by.spraying with some compound 
that is fatal to them and H&rmiless to the 
tobacco. 

The other insect that can only be coped 
with by spraying, on account of its great 
numbers and evasive ways, is the flea. 
Planting potatoes, tomatoes, cabbages or 
other crops that the flea is fond of, adjoin- 
ing tobacco fields, will make the fieas that 


infest them attack the tobacco as soon as 
the tops of these crops die down. The 
green worms are more eas ] in check 
by persistently picking tl beginning 
when they are very smal dids are 
very easily picked off. 

All the foregoing insect held in 
check by timely sprayins: can be 
done by the new sprayer ry short 
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time, some sprayers covering from four to 
eight rows at a time. Stink bugs and bud 
flies have to be found and killed, as they 
do not eat, but suck the juices of the plants 
and can therefore not be reached by the 
sprays commonly used, 

Tobacco Notes. 

State Chemist Taylor of Virginia has re- 
cently been studying the question of using 
paris green on tobacco plants to kill worms 
and says that unquestionably the prac- 
tice is dangerous, and is going to hurt the 
sale of tobacco wherever it can be shown 
that a farmer has used the preparation 
for killing worms. He thinks that it will 
be taken into the plant and will affect it. 
Paris green is full of arsenic, and this drug 
will get into the plant, and with every chew 
or smoke the consumer will be loading his 
system with one of the most dangerous of 
all poisons. And then, who’s going to buy 
tobacco which has its reputation speiled by 
association with arsenic? Dr Taylor is 
“way off.” He may be a good physician 
but such a statement as is credited to hin 
shows that he knows nothing of plant 
growth. A plant does not absorb extrane- 
ous matter through its leaves. 


a New Yorx—In Chemung county the crop 
is good. Some fields have been flooded and 
a good many acres drowned out. Cutworms 
have done no harm and tobacco worms are 
not very bad. A hail storm injured and de- 
stroyed some crops in Horseheads. Other- 
wise the crop in the Chemung valley looks 
fine. A good many will commence harvest- 
ing the crop about August 16. 
PENNSYLVANIA—In Tioga county, around 
‘Westfield, much tobacco was set late and 
consequently is small, but the plants are 
healthy. The early set tobacco is fairly 
good, but uneven on account of excessive 
rain. A few pieces have been topped. The 
crops were damaged by a hail storm two 
weeks ago. A large amount of tobacco has 
been destroyed, some partially ruined, in 
the Tioga river valley and other places in 
the eastern.and southeastern parts of this 
county. I think I am safe in my estimate, 
writes one of our correspondents, that 100 
acres in this county was nearly ruined by 
the big flood of July 10, and since then. 
SoutH CaroLtna—In Darlington county 
nearly all the tobacco is cured and housed ° 
and in many cases, particularly with small 
farmers, has been sold at _ satisfactory 
prices. Very little damage done by worms 
of any kind. The bud worm was more de- 
structive than any others. Hail damaged 
only a few crops in the county, floods none. 
The season has been very favorable to the 
tobacco crop and Darlington county will 
market over 6,000,000 pounds of fine tobacco, 
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CREAM CATHERING THE F \VORITE SYSTEM 


This system, i.e., the carrying of the cream to the factory i: 
are still the leaders, and which has been practiced a number of 
and constantly increasing favor, is being fast taken up by patr: 

erymen who have strongly opposed it in the past are now its 








)f the whole milk, of which we were the pioneers and 
sin the Eastern and Central States with much success 
creameries all over the country. Prominent Cream- 

mest advocates, and it is only a question of time before 


it will be the prevailing system, if it is not already. 


Those who contintie to oppose it are certainly working as 
seems, on the part of some, to be a Case of 


1inst their own interests, if the 


would but see it; but it 
lind as those who won't see.”’ 


None are 50 or surely, if they would 


profit by the experience of others, they could not help seeing the many advantages of the Cream Gathering system. 
One reason for the growing popularity of this system is due to the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


which takes more cream out of the milk than any other—it 


HOLDS THE WORLD’S RECORD 
for clean skimming, and leaves the cream in more perfect condition—free from froth and churning. 


For many other reasons and much useful information on the subject, write for our booklet, “ Dairy Authorities,” which contains, in 
addition, the opinions of many prominent Creamerymen of this system. 


7s VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 





BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 











1’7ll Advertise 2 


Your Property 
Free of Charge 


I can Sell or Exchange your Real Estate 
for whatever you need—Cash or Property 
elsewhere. My system is unique, original and suc- 
cessful. I ask no fees in advance, I get no pay un- 
til your property is sold. Write for my ee 
free. Send 10c. coin or stamps for Bulletin, 


GEO. W. READ, 806 Dun Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Agricultural Editor Wanted, 


oe 
—_ 





LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


First-class experienced man in editorial capacity on a 
leading old-established agricultural journal To one an- Send us your lumber bili tor ane gees 
swering the requirements, liberal inducements wall we will make you prices deliv ° 
offered; place gee ree ge ne , ~* a charges at year shipping point. 
with agricultural conditions; editori instinct; a capa- 
city to say much in a few words, and in such manner WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
as to present things in an attractive and helpful way. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINE CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, N. ¥, 


Agricultural Books v6 tty cxicege or 


He must have a keen sense of news, possess confidence, 
energy and good judgment, and_be able to get close to 
the farmer. Inexperienced need not apply. State ex- 
perience west and east, age, and present engé ement. 
Correspondence treated with strict e@mfidence. Address 
WATSON, care Agricultural Advertising, Chicago, Ill. 











See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 











New York, for Complete Catatog. 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editoriel Page 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Meantios 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


[16] 
A Reduction in Oats Promise. 


{From Page 146.] 

with a quality considerably below the nor- 
mal. Last year the total crop was esti- 
mated at 700,000,000 bushels. The state- 
ment on page 146 shows the reported 
condition on August 1 of the present year, 
with similar returns for the same date last 
year. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Oats 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 1901 


Chicago....ecece| “72 69% 59 | 5654) ST | 36% 
New York.....-| -77%| -75%) - ‘ . 39 


+10 | .T1%4} .63 





Corn | 
1901 | 1902 





Cash or spet 





Minneapoiis.... T6Y, -Tidgl - 
Liverpool....... | .90 | 81%j - 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 

Last week Prev’swk Oneyrago 


21,972,000 21,591,000 30,369,000 
Corn ...  ....+. 7,281,000 17,486,000 12,604,000 
Oats 2,377,000 894,000 4,354,000 

At Chicago, the wheat market has pre- 
sented a healthy and generally quiet ap- 
pearance, prices leaning slightly toward 
easiness, but on the whole fairly well sup- 
ported. Interest centered in Sept delivery, 
in which there was fair trade at 674.@684c 
p bu, oeeasionally a fraction more, with Dec 
weaker at 664%4;@67%4c. The loss in price, at 
one time 2@8c p bu, was due chiefly to the 
continuation of a belief in the excellent 
wheat crop. Our own report, appearing on 
an earlier page of American Agriculturist, 
substantiates this viewpoint. 

The receipts of new winter wheat at 
southwestern primary points are large and 
increasing. This is but natural, as the 
crop is moving freely. On the other hand, 
there is a good demand from interior mill- 
ers and also for shipment. Foreign advices 
are on the whole encouraging. Exports of 
wheat and flour have proved liberal. 

The corn market has been greatly unset- 
tled, near deliveries being relatively much 
weaker than new crop futures. Favorable 
weather and crop advices form a chief bear- 
ish factor. No 2 mixed corn for delivery 
next month sold off more than 4c p bu to 
a practically 50c basis before there was sub- 
stantial rally. Fair interest in Dec, which 
pertains to new crop corn, this selling off 
to 39c p bu, followed by mild recovery, 
May quotably around 39c. No 2 in store 59 
@60c p bu, yellow by sample 61@63c, under- 
grades usual discount, 

In oats the tendency has been again 
downward, the market sagging 2c and more, 
new Sept 30@3lc p bu, Dec 28@29c. Old 
vats in car lots 35@50c. Weather has been 
favorable for harvesting and new crop 
moving more rapidly. 

New barley is coming forward in moder- 
ate quantities and meeting fair sale, al- 
though market somewhat unsettled and 
rather dull. Sound barley quotable at 48@ 
55c p bu for fair but stained, and 67@60c for 
bright. 

Grass seeds quiet, but some interest man- 
ifested, owing to the appearance of new 
timothy, which sold at 5c p Ib for good and 
sound but stained. Some inquiry noted for 
Aug delivery at $4.40@4.50 p 100 Ibs for con- 
tract prime, with Sept nominally 3.75@3.85. 
Clover seed quiet on the basis of 8.45@8.50 
p 100 Ibs for prime or Oct delivery. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO. 


Cattle Hogs | Sheep 
1902 | 1901 } 1902 | 1901 } 1902 | 1901 


— _ 


Chicago, 4 190 Iba. | £8 90} +6.20} $7.70) £6.10) $4.25) $4.10 
OTK. .cccseee | 7-80) 5 8.00; 5.80) 5.00} 4.50 
<a 61 u F 4.36 

oo} 8.10) 5.75 


6. 
J cccce 6.00) 4. 4.00 
Pittsburg.......ese-! 7.90' 585 4.00 











Wheat, bu 











790' 620' 4.40 


At Chicago, a practically nine-eent level 
for fcy beef cattle has been made possible 
by a further slight hardening in the quo- 
tations which have prevailed for some time. 
Fancy Ill steers sold at $8.90, and a good 
demand for choice lots at 8.26@8.75. The 
bulk of offerings, however, sold at a renee 
of 8 for realy good beeves, downward ta 





6@6.50 for poor to common and thin steers, 
Receipts of fat cattle are only moderate 
and the demand keeps up well, but, as here 
indicated, prices cover a wide range. 
Fancy beef steers, Cannet 

Feeders. selected. 
Stockere. 450 to 850 lbs. & 
Calves. 300 ibs up, . 
Caives. veal. 
Milch cows, each 


Poor to fair. 

Good native heifers. 

Fair to choice gows, $23 w 
Poor to fancy bulls. 240c5 50 
Texas butcher steers, 3 50@5 76 

The hog market has proved only moder- 
ately active and much of ‘the time weak, 
with packers rather indifferent buyers. Fair 
inquiry on shipping account helped out the 
situation, yet fractional declines took place. 
Good to choice packing and shipping $7.50@ 
7.70, mixed droves 7.25@7.40, light weights 
7@7.45. 

Western range sheep in large supply, this 
affecting the general market, which leaned 
to easiness. Choice native sheep offered 
only sparingly and prices steady. Fair to 
choice western sheep and yearlings $3.50 
@4.25, feeders 2.50@3.40, ewes  3.25@3.85. 
Choice native lambs scarce at 56.75@6, but 
western lambs plentiful at 4.65@5.60. Na- 
tive sheep, including straight wethers, 3.50 
@ 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, demand fair for time of year, 
particularly for desirable draft horses, 
which sold at $150@225 p head, common 
farm animals 110@150. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCH TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, cur or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 


charges. When sold in a small way to retail« 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, market continues steady 
with but slight change in prices. Choice 
marrow $2.25 p bu, do poor to good 1.65@ 
2.20, choice medium 2@2.05, pea 1.95@2.05, 
ch red kidney 2.424%4@2.45, white kidney 2@ 
2.10, black turtle soup 1.60, yellow eye 2.15 
@2.17%, lima 2.75@2.80, foreign marrow 2. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evaporated apples quiet. 
Fancy evap apples 1144@12c p lb, choice 11 
@1l\%c, prime 104%@10%c, sun-dried quar- 
ters 5@6c, chopped $1.50@2.25 p 100 lbs, evap 
raspberries 20c p lb, nearby cherries 13% 


@l4c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, market firm on choice 
stock, offerings of refrigerator stock liberal. 
Western firsts 2lc p dz, nearby state 22c, 
western candled 18@20c, dirties 12@15c, 
checks 10@13c. 

At’ Boston, receipts very irregular in 
quality. Nearby fancy 25@26c p dz, choice 
eastern 10@21c, fair to good 18@19c, Vt and 
N H 20@21c, western selected 18c, western 
dirties $2.60@3.50 p case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples and peaches in 
liberal supply. Duchess apples $1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, Orange Pippin 75c@1, red Astrachan 
1,.25@2, Bartlett pears 2.25@3.25 p bbl, south- 
ern Keiffer 1.75@2.25, Ga peaches 1@2 p car- 
rier, Md and Del 75c@1.25, plums 15c p 8-Ib 
bskt. Grapes 1@1.256 p case, huckleberries 
4@7c p qt, blackberries 8@12c. N C musk- 
melons 50c@1 p case, Norfolk 75c@1.26 p 
bbl, Jersey 75c@1.50 p bx, watermelons 125 


5 p car. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, city bran $18 p ton, stand- 
ard middlings 20.50, choice 22.50@25, screen- 
ings 30@78c p 100 Ibs, linseed oilcake 27.50@ 
28 p ton, oilmeal 27.50, cotton oil cake 27, 
brewers’ grain 15.50, corn cake 26, 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market firm under light 
receipts. Prime old hay at $20@21 p ton, 
No 1 18@19, No 2 16@17, No 3 14@15, clover 
mixed 13@15, clover 11@13, salt 8@9. Rye 
straw 13@15, short straw 10@12. 

At Boston, market only fairly active, 
choice hay scarce. Prime hay $18@18.50 p 
ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 2 15@16, No 3 12@13, 
clover mixed 12@13, clover 12@12.50, swale 
hay 9@10. Prime rye straw 15@16, tangled 


11@12. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, under 

market weak at recent prices, 
p bbl, prime Jersey 1@1.12, southern T5c@t. 
Sweet, yellow 2@3.26,. red 1.50@2, yams 1.66 
@2.50. At Boston, receipts Ilberal, with 
market a little weaker, Rose and Hebron 


liberal offerings 


L EF $1@ 1.25. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


$1.50@1.75 p bbl, Jersey 1.62@1.75, sweet po- 

tatoes, yellow Norfolk 3@3.50, eastern shore 

2.25@3, N C yellow 3@3.50, do red 2@2.50, 
Poultry. 

At New York, live fowls and chickens in 
good demand when choice, dressed stock in 
fair demand and market firmer. Live spring 
chickens 12@13%4c p lb, fowls 13%4c, roosters 
94%4c, turkeys llc, ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 
75c@$1.25, pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 13@ 
15c p lb, Phila chickens 17@20c, western 12 
@l15c, fowls 11@13%c, spring ducks 15%@ 
16c, do geese lic, squabs 1.25@2.25 p dz. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, choice live 
fowls 12c p Ib, roosters 7@8c, spring chick- 
ens 12@13c. Dressed fowls l5c, broilers 15@ 
18c, ducks 15@16c, squabs $2@2.50 p dz, iced 
turkeys 14@l5ic, fowls 12%@14c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, a liberal supply of all 
kinds of vegetables. Beets $1@1.50 p 100 
behs, carrots T5c@1, cabbage 2@2.75 p 100, 
celery 20@40c p dz bchs, Jersey cucumbers 
75c@1 p bbl, do pickles 1@1.50 p 1000. Hack- 
ensack corn 50c@1.25 p 100, Jersey egg plants 
75c@1.25 p bbl, lettuce 1@2 p 5-dz case, Ky 
onions 2.25@2.50 p bbl, L I red 2@2.25, Ct 
white 2, radishes 50c@1 p 100, -white squash 
25@50c p bbl, tomatoes 25@85c p bx, turnips 
50@7ic p bbl, peppers 75c p bbl, Jersey okra 
1@1.25 -p %-bbl bskt, rhubarb 1.50@2.50 p 
100 bchs, 

Wool. 


Trade in wool continued very active con- 
sidering the large business that was done 
the previous weeks. Reports from the west 
show that most of this year’s clip is out 
of the producers’ hands. A slight shortage 
of foreign fine wools is anticipated, the sup- 
ply of such wool on the London markets 
being rather small. Demand for the fine 
clothing wools and for medium grades of 
unwashed fleeces is especially good. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, fair supply of 
grain, market quiet, Corn 68c p bu, oats 63 
@65c, bran $20@21 p ton, middlings 22.50@ 
25, cottonseed meal 28, corn meal 26, loose 
hay 16@17, baled 14@16, clover 12@14, oat 
straw 9@9.50, rye 12@13. Milch cows 30@40 
p head, veal calves 7@8 p 100 lbs, hogs T4%@ 
8, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, live chickens 14@ 
léc, live turkeys 13@15c, ducks 12@13c, geese 
11@12c, dressed fowls 15@16c, chickens 16@ 
18c, turkeys 16@1Sc, ducks 14@15c, geese 13 
@l4c. Potatoes 2@2.25 p bu, sweet 5@5.50 p 
bbl, cabbages 3@4 p 100, ch beans 2@2.10 p 
bu, pea beans 2.10@2.20, muskmelons 3@4 
p 100, freestone peaches 1.75@2.25 p cra, 
Early apples in good supply 50c@1 p bbl. 


At Rochester, red wheat 68@70c p bu, 
corn 70c, new oats 40c, old 60@62c. Beans, 
medium, $1.40, marrow 1.75, white kidney 2, 
cabbage 3 p 100, carrots 40c p bu, cucum- 
bers 20c p dz, lettuce 18@20c, parsley 15@ 
20c, radishes 18c, potatoes 65c p bu, spin- 
ach 20c, onions 1.75. Spring chickens 14@ 
15c p Ib d w, turkeys 15@17c, geese 12@14c, 
live chickens 12c, fowls 10@12c, turkeys 12c. 

At Syracuse, heavy supply of potatoes on 
market, offerings are of indifferent grade; 
quoted at 50@65c p bu. White onions $1 p 
bu, cabbages 2@3 p 100; beans, mediums 
1.85@2 p bu, red kidney 2@2.10, peas Tbc, 
string beans 50@75c, tomatoes 2.50, cauli- 
flower 5@8c each, sweet corn 7@12c p dz. 
Fresh eggs 20@24c p dz, live fowls 9@1i10c 
p Ib, live chickens 10@10%c, ducks iic, 
dressed fowls i4c, chickens 15c, ducks 15c. 
Corn 67c p bu, oats 62c, rye 64c, bran $18@ 
20 p ton, middlings 23@24, linseed meal 29, 
gluten feed 22, gluten meal 27@28, corn meal 
26, timothy hay 13@15, clover 9@12, oat 
straw 9@12, oat straw 9@10, rye straw 
10@13. 

At Watertown, supply of eggs moderate, 
prices remaining unchanged. Potatoes $1.25 
p bbl, beans, marrow 2.25 p bu, red kidney. 
2.40@2.42%, green peas 90c, onions 1, cab- 
bages 5c p hd, summer squash 2c each, cu- 
cumbers 1@8c, radishes 3@4c p bch, green 
corn 18@20c p dz, apples 7ic p bu. Veal 
6@6%4c p Ib 1 w, fowls 8@9c, broilers 10@12c, 
lambs 6c. Old oats 60c p bu, wheat 70@ 
80c, corn 70c, rye 60c, corn meal 28@29 p 
ton, ground oats 41, middlings 24@25, 
screenings 1.15 p 100 Ibs, oil meal 1.70, baled 
hay Tbc, straw 49@50c. 

At Buffalo, eges 19%@20c p dz, ch live 
turkeys 10@i1lc p: lb; broilers 13@14c, fowls 
12%c, spring ducks 1144@12c, old roosters 
T%@8c, suabs 30@40c p pair, ch dressed tur- 
keys 12@ic, fancy broilers 14@15c, fowls 
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_ 12%@13e, 


pigeons 60@90c p .dz Southern 
potatoes $1.50 p bblI, home-grown 40@60c p 
bu,. turnips 18@20c p bu, string beans 25@ 
Soc, Wax beans 40c, cucumbers 50@75ic p 
hamper, cabbage 2@3 p 100, evergreen corn 
15@18c p dz, home-grown tomatoes: 50@60c 
p %-bu cra, cauliflower 50@75c p dz, green 
peas 75@90c p 1%4-bu bag. Niagara Co ap- 
ples 15c p pk, native pears 1:50@1.765 p bbl, 
Niagara peaches 40@50c p pk. 

OHIO—At Columbus, grain market ac- 
tive, wheat 65@68c p bu, corn 68@70c, oats 
40@45c, rye 48@50c, screenings $18 p_ ton, 
new hay 8@10, straw 4.50@5. Best steers 
6.50@7.50 p 100 lbs veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 
6.75@7.25, sheep 3@5, lambs 8@9, spring 
chickens 12%c p lb 1 -w, fowls 9%c, ducks 
9c, geese 9c, dressed fowls 10%c, chickens 
13%c, turkeys 9c, ducks 10c, geese 10c, fresh 
eggs 15@16c p dz. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
onions 50@55c, pea beans 1.90@2, cabbage 8 
@10 p ton. Apples 2.50@2.75 p bbl, peaches 
1.75@2, watermelons 10@15 p 100, musk- 
melons 1.50@2. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. ; 

Receipts of butter at the larger distrib- 
uting points have been fairly liberal, and 
prices continue firm for choice grades. Buy- 
ers have an abundant supply to select from 
and have no difficulty in supplying their 
wants. Pastures continue *favorable to 
high rate of yield. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......19 @20%c 21 @21'ec 19 @20 c 
1901 ......20 @20%c -, @2114c 1 191%@20 c 
: | err 19144@20 c 14,@21 c 18%@19 c 
At New York, Pr of market fairly 
steady on choice grades, but weaker on 


medium and lower grades. Receipts have 
been somewhat lighter. Extra cmy 20%@ 
2lc p Ib, firsts 19@20c, seconds 18@18%%c, 
fancy state dairy 1914@20c, firsts 18144@19c, 
seconds 17144@18c, western imt cmy 16%¢, 
packing stock 14@15c. 

At Boston, market quiet, with fine print 
butter in fair demand. Vt and N H cmy 21 
@21%c p lb, northern N Y 21@21%c, north- 
ern firsts 20c, eastern 19@20%c, Vt ‘dairy 
18@19%c, N Y dairy 18@18%c, imt cmy 17@ 
174%6c, western ladles 17@17%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Supplies of cheese at principal markets 
have been ample, with prices generally in 
buyers’ favor... Some of the special varie- 
ties are a little under grade to sell well. 

At New York, market a little easier; sup- 
plies of large full cream. comparatively 
moderate. Full cream, fancy -954@9%c p Ib, 
small colored 9%@9%c, small white 9%@ 
9%c, light skims 7%@8c, full skims 24%@3c. 

At. Boston, market a trifle easier; N Y 
extra twins 10c p lb, &rsts 9@9%4c, seconds 
7@8c, Vt twins 94@10c, Ohio flats 9c. 





I have been taking American Agricultur- 
ist for three years and. I want.to offer my 
compliments on its improvement. It hits 
everybody and everything, is interesting to 
children and parents, has suggestions for 
farmer and merchant and is always reli- 
able.—[F.. W. McClure, Hamblen County, 
Tenn. ‘ 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


From Among the many remedies offered 
for diseases of. the horse, it would be diffi- 
cult for the novice to make a choice. One 
can safely depend, however, on anything 
that has been sold and used for 
years. There is one such ‘that stands out 
with exceeding great prominence. We re- 
fer to Kendall’s spavin cure, manufactured 
by the Dr B. J. Kendall company of’ Enos- 
burg Falls, Vt. This preparation has had 
an exceedingly long and. successful career. 
3eginning in a small way, its merits have 
commended themselves to intelligent: horse 
owners and have given. it a footing-in all 
parts of the. world where -horses.are used 
and appreciated, It is useful.alike for.man 
or beast. The: Dr Kendall company., pub- 
lish a book :-entitled A Treatise on the Horse 
and His Diseases, which is a: most. valuable 
compendium .of horse. information. It is 
well illustrated, concisely written and con- 
tains a most useful. and .independent.. dis- 
cussion of almost every disease ,to..which 
the horse is subject, Write..the Dr B. J. 
Kendall Co..at Enosbitg Falls, Vt, for a 


many . 


« 


43 to pay 4,cents and sometimes 6. cents each |. 
“opy of the bodk, which wilt be. sent,, freé... for new-laid eggs in the scarce seasons, and 


_if you mention this paper: 


Agricultural. Fair Dates. 


Aeneas, Pine: Bluff... 2660.06... ..O0et 20-25 
California, Sacramento..../2..5.2.. Sept: 8-20 


Canada, London, .. Sept’ 12-20 
Central Canada, Ottawa.. ..-Aug 22-30 
Colorado, Pueblo.. a6 .-sept 15-19 
Georgia, Valdesta.. RP rs, _Oc t 29-Nov 9 
Illinois, S&pringfield............. Sept 29-Oct 4 


Indiana, Indianapolis.. 
Iowa, Des Moines.. es .. Aug 22-30 
Iowa interstate, Marion.. -Aug 19-22 
Kansas interstate, Baxter Springs. Aug 25-31 


ae 15-19 


Kentucky, Louisville............... Sept 22-27 
BEGING, . LE WIStOR 0.0 ccccccscseccssyes'e Sept 1-5 
Mass hort, Boston............. Sept 30-Oct 1 
SUDCEERD, TTI oon 0 bins cectiecvccs Sept 22-26 
DEIMMORGER.. BERATING ncn cigic ee saseccens Sept 1-6 
Missouri, Sedalia...........6006.+.+, Aug 18-23 
CE, BS SEs isos ci0r0e ccvmess0se Oct 6-11 
Nebraska, Lincoln............. Aug 29-Sept 5 
New Hampshire, Concord,.........Aug 26-29 
North Carolina, Raleigh............ Oct 27-31 


New Jersey, Trenton.... ... sept 29-Oct 3 


New York, Syracuse................Sept 8-13 
Novae Scotia, Halifax... oo o400c cere Sept 10-18 
Es CEE oo os i ccctscessdccsedas Sept 1-5 
Oregon, Salem. ee ‘ ..Sept 15-20 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster.. ..Sept 16-19 
South Carolina, Columbia.. ..Oct 28-31 
South Dakota, Yankton............Sept 8-12 
St ‘Louis: St Louie... os occ. ésicect'se 2s OGb G2 
Texas, Dallas. .. Sept 27-Oct 12 
Texas, San Antonio.. evceseeeOCt 18-30 
Utah, Salt Lake City. saa: 30-Oct 4 
Ve srmont, Rutland. ‘ ..-.pept 9-11 
Washington, North Yakima. ‘Sept 29-Oct 4 
Western, London, Canada...:..... Sept 12-20 
West Virginia, Wheeling. . ..Sept 8-12 
West Michigan, Grand Rapids. § Sept 29-Oct 4 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee... coccccee BeDt 8-12 
—_— Oe 
Managing a County Fair. 
A. N. DOUGLAS, 





An association which exists mainly for 
conducting horse races is doomed to fail- 
ure so far as its fairs are concerned: A so- 
ciety worthy the name should have another 
purpose than mere financial success. Its 
efforts should be directed to encourage, not 
only the production of the’ best of a kind, 
but the best kind. One of the most encour- 
aging branches is the development of ex- 
hibits representing the employment of boys 
and girls and by |. substantial premiums 
building up a class of exhibitors that in- 
sure the future success of the fair. All 
premiums should be paid as promptly as 
possible. Gambling games and other 
schemes to defraud must be kept in check. 

Good will helps almost as much as good 
weather. Treat patrons fairly and honor- 
ably, without the least deception. It is ad- 
visable to employ competent judges living 
outside the territory of the fair. Fair man- 
agers must learn to appreciate the value 
of newspaper aid: The man with the pen- 
cil has the power to give the fair a good 
showing or the reverse. His good will is 
worth more to the fair association than a 
surplus in the bank. 


— 


Farm Labor in England. 


F. C, CHAPPELL, ENGLAND. 





I have read with much ‘interest Mr J. C. 
M. Johnston’s article in a recent issue of 
the American ‘Agriculturist on farm help 
problem. I really don’t think the Ameri- 
can farmer is much worse off in that re- 
spect than is his British confrere.° All 
alike have a difficulty in getting really gaod 
help when they need it. Perhaps labor has 
not been quite so scarce this year because 
a great many army reserve men have re- 
turnd home from the war and have re- 
sumed their occupations. I think I may ac- 
curately sum up the position by stating 
that no able-bodied farm hand, experienced 
in the daily routine of a farm, néed be, out 
of‘ work for a day heré in Britain.’ In the 
southern parts of England a good hand 


‘can éarn about 14 shillings ‘(say $3.50) a 


week, and more’in busy seasons, such as 
harvest time. He would pay a’ shilling or 
two.rent (a quarter to a half dellar) for a 
small cottage: ‘weekly, with a bit of garden 
attached: to it 
vegetables. Doubtless. if- his employer is 
anything like a decent body he will allow 


his regular hands a -portion of a pig occa-' 
_Sionally 
.Bometimes. the housewife keeps.a few. fowls 


when killing times come . round. 


and. sells the eggs. In.many parts ane has 


whereon to raise his ‘own: 


THE: LATEST: MARKETS 
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_ front 75 cents to $1 for spring chickens no i 
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larger than your clenched fist, about 
cnough for- one’ person’s dinner. There is a 
really splendid opening in many parts of 
rural England: for’ poultry farming. 

it is often very difficult to get sufficient 
help in harvest. time. I think the follow- 
ing information will be useful to your read- 
ers and enable them to compare notes. In 
the eastern counties, the great grain grow- 
ing districts, the average length of the 
harvest last year was 22 working days, and 
the average cash earnings for harvest per 
man was £7°1s, say $36. In the midland 
counties, with 24-day harvest, the average 
was say $27.25; while in the south and 
southwestern parts, with a similar number 
of working days, the average was $25. In 
addition to cash, beer or cider is frequently 
given, and sometimes light refreshments. 
Sometimes harvest work is done by the 
piece; in other districts a contract is "aiede 
for a certain sum for the harvest as a 
whole. Some farmers pay ordinary wages 
and give their hands an extra pound or two 
at the end of the work; occasionally double 
ordinary weekly wages are paid. 

In the north of England, where wages 
are generally higher, best men receive now 
$75 to $100 a year, in addition to free board, 
lodging and washing. Most of the farm 
servants in the north of England are sin- 
gle men and lodge and board in the farm- 
houses; while they are engaged for the 
half year certain. There are regular “hir- 
ing” times when the men are practically 
put up at auction, so to speak. 

The greatest difficulty is now experienced 
in getting women for farm hands. Even if 
they are engaged, they will only do house- 
hold work, so that the women members 
of the family have generally to milk, tend 
the pigs, etc. Of course this would only 
happen in a working farmer’s family, as 
distinct from what we call gentlemen farm- 
ers, viz, farmers keeping a bailiff. 


DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
end for hed ogtaronws. 
The De Laval Separator Co.. se ease AD 


Quality Counts 


above everything else in an ensilage and dry fod. 
der cutter. © quali 

of the machine and 
machine 
itself; 



















we sei ran 
THE CALE-BALDWIN 
and BALDWIN 


e machines of known high quality. 
of “teed. Any length of elevator desired. to 
and fast workers. Safety ty wheel and saf treadle 
lever—prevent all accidents. Send for free 
catalogue and look it over before you buy. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














NO SPAVINS = 


The worst possible spavin can becured in 
45 utes. , Curbs Splints 
Re uick. Not ul and icon 
failed. etailed in ane Be about | 
new method sent free to horse owners. - 

Write foday. Ask for pamphict No, 82 
' Fleming bros., Chemists, Usion Stock Yds., Chicage 





























6% INTEREST. 


We. can loan a. limjted amount of your money 


Secured by first mortgage ou Oklahoma farms 

per cent valuations, making the security gilt-edge. 
a Correspondence solicited. T. H. Dunn, Cashier, 
4 Citizens Batk, Lawton, Okla.’ > : 
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gins, $0 ap. 
PSs. PECK “& ‘O0., 6 Wall St. ¥. 


Established 1878." Wall ‘Street ‘Manual -Free. 





The old Pueblo Indian village of San Ildéfonso, 
adobe, each tier divided into small apartments. 


built in sheltered places, may be seen. 


Philomena. 
Minnie J. Reynolds. 


A blank and uninviting: rear the pueblo 
presents to you, as you come up to it over 
the mesa; but if you poke about till you 
find a passageway between the houses, and 








PHILOMENA. 


enter the court within, a quaint little pic- 
ture of primitive life will unfold itself be- 
fore you. The plaza, or public square, is 
white with dazzling sunshine, for this is a 
summer land, with tropical sun tempered 
by 7000 feet of altitude. Along the front of 
the house wall that bounds four sides of 
the plaza runs a loggia, or porch, its cool 
spots of shade looking black against the 
sun-drenched plaza. A boy is coming in 
from the hills, with two sad and stolid 
little burros, wandering on in deep dejec- 
tion beneath their vast loads of pinon 
boughs. A little girl is climbing a ladder 
to the second row of houses, perched on 
top of the first, with a baby strapped upon 
her back. Here and there a bright red 
blanket strikes a note of vivid tolor. 

This is the pueblo of San Ildefonso, where 
for three centuries a tribe of Village Indi- 
ans has had its home; and here live my 
Indian friends, Philomena and Juan Gon- 
zales, in whose home I have visited. It 
is not without reason that I put Philo- 
mena’s name first. The house and all in 
it, including the children, are hers. Juan 
owns the -tiny farm that lies outside the 
pueblo walis, but when he steps inside the 
door, he is in his wife’s house. 


Philomena’s house, like all the others, .is., 


an “apartment” of two rooms. Floors, walls 
and ceiling are of adobe, and an adobe 
bench built into the wall runs along the 
side of the room. At one point there is a 


EVENINGS AT: HOME 





PHILOMENA’S HOME 


N M. Some of the 
The round adobe ovens, 


houses. are 


“jog”’ in the wall. In this jog is that little 
three-cornered fireplace, without which no 
pueblo house is complete. There they burn 
the resinous Httle pinon logs, which give 
forth the clearest, most brilliant light in 
the world; in the evening, the only illumi- 
nation of. the house. There is a little 
“windbreak”’ of adobe, jutting out beside 
the fireplace, to shut out. draughts from 
the door. And on cool nights—and almost 
all nights are cool in New .Mexico—this is 
indeed a true cozy corner down in front 
of the fireplace. I have lain on the bed 
that stands a little way from it, and 
watched a group of chattering Pueblo wo- 
men and children on the floor in front of 
the fire, Philomena in her rocking chair, 
her baby in her arms, like a Madonna of 
the Pueblos, the light of the beautiful 
pinon flames dancing over the dark walls,— 
till it seemed so like a dream that I never 
knew when it melted into a real dream. 

The rocking chair is the only piece of 
furniture they ever use. They have a bed, 
but sleep on the floor; tables, put eat on 
the floor; and a cookstove, but cook in the 
fireplace. The Indian is the most conser- 
vative creature in the world. Here in 
northern New Mexico, near the railroads, 
the women have been sufficiently bitten 
with civilization to purchase furniture, but 
not to use it. This buying of kitchen fur- 
niture for purposes of ornament impressed 
me as pathetically amusing. We think it 
so undecorative ourselves. 

Out in the back room Philomena’s cook- 
stove served as a useful repository for 
things not in use; while down invher fire- 
place is a black kettle of rabbit stew, 
which seems to stand there from meal to 
meal, and must occasionally get a season- 
ing of ashes. If she wants to cook eggs, 
she sets them down in a pottery bowl next 
the burning sticks. She heats water for the 
coffee in the same way. Her coffee is bad, 
but not worse than I have tasted in haunts 
of alleged civilization. When I was hun- 
gry I could swallow it well enough, if I 
were sure it had boiled. But I never saw 
it boil, and I have never been sure that 
it could boil, sitting on the bottom of the 
fireplace; and the two old wells in the 
plaza have been in use since the conquest, 
and one of them is close to the ancient 
graveyard. 

Philomena bakes crusty little loaves of 
wheat bread, a great many at a time, in a 
*dobe oven in the plaza, and it is very 
good. The family sits to eat in a circle on 
the floor in front of the fireplace. In the 
center of the circle, Philomena places a 
large, flat basket tray, heaped with loavess 
and in front of each person a cup of steam- 
ing coffee. Bread and coffee are the sta- 
ples ef her: menu. . The Indian is not a 
heavy eater, and the Indian woman is not a 
good cook. 

On my first meal in the pueblo, when I 
took my own bread and cheeses from my 


‘lunchbox,'the hgspitable soul of Philomena 


was troubled. She went to one of the vast 
pottery jars:in which she stores food, ex- 
tracted and laid shyly before mea pie. 
Shades of my New England grandmoth- 
ers, what.a pie!. Its crusts were two 
boards—unleavened bread, I think, of flour 
and water alone. On information and be- 


protected by 


three tiers or stories high, all built 


adobe walls (“windbreaks’’), 


lief, I think- that the compound between 
was meant to be mince; but it never came 
out of a pasteboard box, and how Philo- 
mena-made it I do not know, for I do not 
speak her language, nor she mine. But as 
I tried to eat it for courtesy’s sake, I pon- 
dered sadly, “Can it really be that Ameri- 
can civilization is gauged by the status of 
the pie?’ ‘ 

But if Philomena cannot cook, she is at 
least a lady. All her ways are pretty and 
nice, and the movements of her lithe, 
graceful body are the poetry of motion. 
She. sweeps her fioor with a shorthandled 
broom, and she is even graceful at that. 
Then she ' wets it down, to keep the ’dobe 
dust from rising. Her house is clean and 
tidy. Close by the window is her pottery 
bin, and an artist woyld love to paint Phi- 
omena as she sits before this bin, her long, 
straight black hair falling down her back, 
her delicate, thin-featured, copper-colored 
face intent upon the bowl or vase that is 
growing under her hand. 

Philomena wears a short skirt, met by 
her tall, soft, white deerskin bottines, made 
by herself. Her sleeved garment is a calico 
blouse, over which she wears a sash, pass- 
ing over the right shoulder and under the 
left arm. This used to be the only upper 
garment, before the spread of civilization. 
Her bright-hued blanket completes her garb 
in cool weather. Her front hair is cut in 
a deep bang that reaches to her eyes, and 
comes do~-n over her ears. 

At the end of the plaza there is an old 
old church; a crumbling old vault, built by 
the Spanish padres two centuries and more 
ago. And here Philomena goes to mass, 
when, once or twice a year, the French 
priest comes. But, though she _ kneels 
for hours in the dust of the earth 
without even a ’dobe floor under her, Phil- 
omena is not really .a very devout Catholic. 
Down in her little heathenish heart she be- 
lieves.in the old gods yet. Still, as in cen- 
turies gone, she loves to deck her husband 
for the sacred dances; and sets her little 
son early to learn the steps. And she 
dances them herself, with a gay silken 
scarf fluttering from her _ shoulders; 
smudges of bright carmine on her cheeks, 
waving turkey feathers in her hands, and 
the grace of generations of free-footed In- 
dians in her step. Does she still believe 
that she is invoking ‘‘Those” Above,” the 
gods of the ancient Pueblos? 

No white man can tell. He only knows 
that the Pueblos practice both religions, 
side by side, just as they have two names; 
one to be baptized and married and .buried 
by, by the priest; the other for no white 
man to. hear, unless he be a very, very 
good friend. indeed. 

I do not know Philomena’s Indian name 
in Indian; but I know it’s meaning in Eng- 
lish. To her Juan she is “Cloud of Sum- 
mer’; and-one who Knows what the sum- 
mer clouds mean in this sun-baked land, 
knows what a very pretty name this is for 
Philomena. 


ie 
Teacher; .Tell,.me, Bobby; what are 


two things necessary for a baptism? 
Bobby: . Water and a baby, ma’am: 


the 














Stitches in Crocheting —VI. 





There are many variations of the afghan 
or tricot stitch, as it is also called. Three 
of them will be described in this article. 


Afghans, couch covers, hoods or any ar- 
ticle that calls for a close, firm effect, can 
be: made from these stitches. The hook 


used must be long enough .to accommodate 
at one time all the stitches required for the 
width of the work, and it must be of the 
game size from hook to tip. For very large 





BASKET TRICOT. 


articles the work must be done in blocks 
or strips, which are to be sewed or cro- 
cheted together when they are completed. 

Make a foundation chain of length re- 
quired. Put hook through next to last ch 
st, draw loop through, leaving it on nee- 
dle; take up aljl st in same way, then 
throw wool over and draw through two 
loops, over again and draw through two 
more, so on till all loops have been used. 
These loops worked off will look like up- 
right st all along wool. 

Now work forward, taking up each of 
these upright st and drawing a loop 
through just as was done on the founda- 

















PIECED, PILLOW COVER, 


tion ch, then work back as in the other 
row. Working forward and then back- 
ward once is called one row in _ tricot. 
Widening or narrowing may be done at 
gides, though in sacks or other garments 
this may be done wherever required. To 
marrow, take up 2 st together. To widen, 
put wool over hook before taking up a loop, 

A good imitation of knitting can be made 
im tricot. Make the ist row as in regular 
tricot, then in every forward row take up 
the loops at the back instead of the usual 
way. Work back as usual. The wrong side 





PLAIN TRICOT. 


is the best imitation. This. stitch is espe- 
elally adapted for shawls. 
The basket tricot makes a very pretty 





fancy stitch. Make a ch as long as re- 


BUSY FINGERS 


quired. Take up the first st and draw a 
loop through it; make 1 ch through the 
loop. Take up rest of st of ch in same 
way. In working back in Ist row, make 4 
ch, drop the end st off hook, also next st on 
hook, take up end st again put wool 
over hook and draw a leop through end st 
and the next st on hook, The st dropped 
will not be used until you work forward 
again. Now make 3 ch, drop end st and 
next one as before. Work off as in first 
case, and proceed in same manner with all 
the st, drawing last ch st through last st 
on hook. 

2d row—Work forward; make 1 ch, put 
hook through first perpendicular st, draw o 
loop through, then draw loop through drop- 
ped st, taking it up from back of work; 
make 1 ch, pass hook through next per- 
pendicular st, also dropped st as before un- 
til all st are taken up, taking up 2d st of 
ch at end for the last st. Working back in 
2d row, ch 4, drawing Jast ch st through 
the one next to it on hook; make 8 ch, drop 
last st and next one on hook and proceed 
as in ist-row. Repeat these details for all 
the work. Other tricot stitches will be 
treated in succeeding articles. 





A Pieced Pillow Cover—The nine 
squares forming the body of this pillow 
cover design are 6 in across exclusive of 
seams. The corners are 1% in, and strips 
along side of course the same in width. 





CROCHETED KNITTING. 


Directions for making would be superfiu- 
ous, as the drawing shows so plainly the 
design. The completed work will be about 
21 in square. It would be very pretty made 
in the national colors. The four squares 
at the sides (one marked A) should be of 
red and white stripes. The corners (B) 
should be of blue and white, the tiny cor- 
ners of red, the outer strips of white, the 
tiny triangles in the center square of blue, 
and the monogram worked in red floss.— 
[May Myrtle French. 





This is an account of my cooking from 
April 1, 1901, to April 1, 1902. Our family 
consists of eight persons besides visitors 
and extra help: Bread 686 loaves, Indian 
bread 177, biscuits 1626, pies 474, patty pies 
181, cake 250 loaves, tea cakes 1675, sugar 
cookies 2436, ginger snaps 2964 puddings 166, 
doughnuts 477. No account was kept of 
buckwheat cakes, of which very many were 
baked in cool weather, and during the sum- 
mer ice cream took the place of pie or pud- 
ding three or four times a week.—[Mrs V. 
D. C., Pennsvivania. 
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sell in lots to suit. A big bargain. Write us 
about them. 
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Springfield, H Mass. 
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“The Stretched 
Forefinger of all Time” is 


on the dial of an 


Elgin Watch 


—the world’s standard for pocket time-- 
Perfect in construction; positive 
Sold by every jeweler i in 
the land; fully guaranteed. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
» ILLrnors. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


A clean, vigorous shampoo, with 
an abundant lather of Ivory Soap, 


is delightful and refreshing. 


It 


cleanses the scalp, removes dand- 
ruff and leaves the hair glossy. 





The Wedding Journey. 


MRS K. Cc. H. 
7 

After the ‘“‘wedding social’ described in 
the June 21 issue, there were a few days 
spent delightfully among friends in the 
many little social excnanges tnat are usu- 
ally bestowed upon newly wedded couples, 
who are well known in the community. Then 
came the packing and preparing for the 
journey that was to take us from the sunny 
plains of Kansas to the mist-capped moun- 
tains of Utah. 

For husband had been hired by telegraph 
as superintendent of the schools in a thriv- 
ing mining camp in the Beehive state, and 
we were going—partly for my health, which 
was the worse for long years’ efforts to 
“teach the young idea how to shoot,” and 
partly as a way to see the world (and at 
the same time make a living). 

We were to stop on our way to visit my 
laddie’s family. Without peculiar incident 
we reached the fine old college town, 
“where the boy had become a man” and 
where his college days had been spent and 
where the dear old mother still lived with 
the remnant of her fast scattering brood. 
The new brothers and sisters were not only 
cordial,—they were loving, and gave a royal 
welcome indeed. The wedding dress was 
displayed and considered by the entire fam- 
ily as a creation never equaled by Worth 
in his best days, and the entire trousseau 
was voted the success of the season. 

The golden days passed swiftly, and we 
were off to Lincoln to visit a brother at- 
tending the university there. After a hur- 
ried visit with htm and other friends, we 
broke the lest link that held us to the past, 
and were fairly whirled into the future by 
means of the Burlington ‘flyer,’ which bore 
us staunchly and well to that west land 
where the new home and the new life 
awaited us. 

Oh, the delight of that journey! There 
has been nothing else in my life like it! To 
see beautiful sights with the beloved one, 
instead of wishing that his eyes, “following 
mine, would sweeten more these banks of 
Rhine,” as had been the experience for 
many years. Then the wondrful, inde- 
scribable mountains, and the kind friends! 
It was all such a play day after long years 
of toiling and waiting. I can yet see the 
well served breakfast in the dining car, 
and the smiling face of the attending ebony, 
and smell the whif of crisp mountain air as 
we ate our first breakfast on the journey. 
And what shall I say of the real mountains 
when we came to them! The September 
frosts had touched into crimson and golden 
giory the whispering leaves, and every can- 
yon was clothed with royal colors. The 
wonderful gray and brown piles of granite 
were revealed by the flashes of red and 
yellow foliage, as lightning reveals the 


IT FLOATS. 








tumbled mass of night clouds. How thank- 
fully we accepted the invitation of the con- 
ductor to view some especially fine points 
from the car platform; how quickly we 
scampered after geological specimens at 
every stop at a watering tank; how credu- 
lously we swallowed ‘‘yarns” from old- 
timers! 

When we landed in Springville, an old 
“settlement town” with many a gruesome 
tale of early Mormon life, we set out to 
spend the hours before our train came in 
viewing the land of promise, and it indeed 
“flowed with milk and honey.” I think 
I was never so astonished in my life,— 
peaches rotting by the roadside, pear trees 
bending under burdens of fruit, celery by 
the ton, potatoes piled along the rows in 
the catalog advertisement style, beets by 
the carload. It seemed as if the gate of 
Opportunity had opened and we had passed 
into the land of Abundance. 

The day after we reached our final des- 
tination we, in company with our sister 
and brother-in-law, entered that wonder- 
ful contrivance, a Utah mountain stage, 
drawn by two massive gray horses, and 
began the end of what I have termed ‘“‘The 
Wedding Journey.”’ This was a circuitous 
route of about 12 miles, called the Sioux 
road, and was a fitting climax to our 
journey. The road, beginning in a thriv- 
ing mining town, winds up and up until 
the summit of the encircling range is 
reached, and continues round the rim, as 
it were, returning to the starting point on 
the valley side of the town. We com- 
menced the assent with very little idea of 
what we were to see. Each round as we 
climbed seemed the last, and I never ex- 
pected to get back alive, but still wanted 
to go on, so enchanting was the view,— 
around us the wild mountains, beneath us 
400 or 500 feet the rent seams of the earth, 
above us the lordly mountains, and away 
in the mist and glimmer of'‘the glinting 
sunshine shone the blue Utah lake, banked 
by mountains of amethyst and gold. 

We noticed, incidentally, that the road 
led by some of the richest, mines in the 
state, and had been built, indeed, at a cost 
of $10,000 as a means of transporting ore 
from the mines to the two adjacent towns. 
I thought it a sacrilege that any one should 
ever go over it except to wonder and 
marvel and revel in nature, but the beloved 
Emerson’s philosophy came to reassure me, 
“The road that Granduer levels for his 
coach, Toil can travel in his cart.” And 
so if Commerce leveled this road, Art and 
Sentiment can travel over it. Bearing 
our “sheaves” of yellow and scarlet leaves, 
we came to where our home was to be, and 
so ended the journey, 


Why is a member of parliament like a 
shrimp? Because he has M P at the end 
of his name. 








New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 8-13, 1902. 
$60,000 IN PREMIUMS and PURSES. 
Grand Horse Show yi, s'siais‘taie. °° 
The Agricvitural Exhibits Jy25:t% aration 
oft alr. 

The finest breeds of cattle, sh 
The Live Stock. and swine will be ont exhibition. 
1 f ) se t ror some 
Grand Grovit Races Mf the. moet interesting 
events © © season. 

Syracuse Day, Monday, Sept. 8th. 
Grange Day, Tuesday, Sept. 9th. 
Governor Odell will be present. 
Legislative Day, Wednesday, Sept. 10th. 
Steeplechase Day, Thursday, Sept. 1th. 
New York Day, Friday, Sept. 12th. 

: One-half rate f ll sta- 
Low Railroad Rates tons in the stats. Tick ons 
good from Sept. 6th to 15th inclusive. A speeial rate 


of &% ofa cent a mile from all stations within a radius 
of 150 miles of Syracuse on Tuesday and Wednesday. i 


General Admission 25 Cents. 
S. C. Shaver, Sec’y. Albany, N. Y. 
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& id Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washing 
al fluid. send 6c stamp A.W.SCOTT,Cohoes,N.Y. 





TEEL Strings for banjo or violin l0c; guitar or mando 
lin lic a set, postpaid. W. D. Empie Co., Seward, N. Y, 








THE RIDEAU LAKES. 


The Rideau River, lakes and can- 
al,a unique region, comparatively 
unknown, but affording the most 
novel experience of any trip in 
America. An inland waterway be- 
tween the St. Lawrence River at 
Kingston and the Ottawa River at 
Ottawa; every mile affords a new 
experience. Itis briefly described 
in No. 34 of the “Four-Track Se- 
ries,” “To Ottawa, Ont., Via the 
Rideau Lakes and River.” 


Copy will be mailed free on receipt of a 2- 
centstamp by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Avent, New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. . 
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The Golden-Rod. 


EDWIN L- SABIN. 





Through all the long, sweet summer days 
The busy sun has sown his rays; 

And now above the fruitful sod 

They blossom forth—the golden-rod. 


A Slow Tribe. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON, 





“Don’t you think,’ said Brown-shelled 
Snail to Black-shelled, ‘that it’s better on 
the whole to move along slowly as we do 
than to dash about like the shrimps, and 
be always whirling madly like the whirli- 
gigs, or darting and leaping like the skat- 
ers?” 

“T really do,” answered Black-shelled 
Snail. ‘‘We don’t meet with half. the acci- 
dents those reckless creatures do, and we 
always get to the end of our journey, even 
if it does take us three of four times as 
long.’’ 

“Now look at Mr Grey-green Shrimp’s 
family,—three of the little girls eaten by 
trout in one week, one of the boys with 
four legs gone, because he was rushing 
along so fast he didn’t see the cruel water 





A SLOW TRIBE, 


tiger that caught him, He could only get 
away by leaving his legs in the tiger’s 
mouth.” 

The two snails crept leisurely along on 
the bottom of the brook, 
houses on their backs, and thrusting out 
their horns every minute or two, to feel of 
the things they passed. They were going 
to look at their eggs, tiny brownish specks 
in lumps of clear jelly, which were fastened 
to the rocks on the sunny side of the 
bridge. 

“My eggs are all right,’’ said Black Shell. 
“How are yours?’ There was no answer, 
and presently she heard a soft sobbing. 
“You poor Brown Shell, what’s the mat- 
ter?’? she asked. 

“My eggs are all gone, stolen, every one 
of them.” 

“It’s too bad, Brown Shell, but perhaps 
you didn’t fasten your jelly onto the rock 
tight enough. You know there’s been a lot 
of rain, and the brook has been so full and 
so swift, I shouldn’t wonder if the current 
washed them away.” 

“Well, I suppose I could lay a few more,” 
said Brown Shell, sorrowfully. 

“T woutd if I were you,” Black Shéll an- 
swered, and she thought she would turn 
her friend’s mind to a pleasanter subject. 
So she said, ‘‘Have you ever seen any of 
our relations that live on the beach and 
out in the deep sea?”’ 

“No, have you?” 

“T never have, either, but I’ve heard 
some of them are giants, and there is one 
elegant lady, our third cousin, I think, 
called Madam Violet, because she is such 
a lovely purple color. She ts always riding 
about on the tops of the waves and never 
comes ashore, unicss some great storm 
blows her there.” 

My Fourth of July—I have three sisters 
and one brother. We planned to go to a 
nice lake to spend the Fourth, about 11 
miles from our place, if papa would take 
us. Papa gave his consent, and so we 
started. We got about half of the way 
there and got caught in a rain storm and 
stopped to a house until the rain stopped, 
and then we went back to grandpa’s and 
had our picnic dinner there.—[Amy Lee, 
Minnesota, 

A Kind Sister—I went visiting my sis- 
ter this spring, and stayed nearly nine 
weeks. I had a fine time while there with 
my nieces, and besides, my sister told me 
I could invite as many gir's around there 
as IT liked, and could go visiting also, all 
of which I enjoyed very much, so now 
when I am home I have plenty of letters 
to write. I was 14 Iast week. I got more 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


presents than I deserved, I am afraid,— 
an autograph album, a nice workbox, hand- 
kerchiefs, a very nice dress and many other 
little presents.—[Wisconsin Lass. 





A Picnic with Teacher—One Friday all 
the pupils in our school went with the 
teacher for a picnic. When we reached the 
grounds we all took off our shoes and stock- 
ings and waded around in the stream until 
the old school bell called us.to dinner, which 
one of the larger girls and our teacher had 
spread on the grass. After we had finished, 
the teacher offered a prize to the girl quick- 
est in putting on her shoes and lacing them 
up. She put all the shoes in a bushel bas- 
ket and mixed then up. Then each girl had 
to find her own shoes, put them on and 
lace them up. Next the teacher filled a dish 
pan with water and dropped a dime into it, 
and the boy who could take it out with his 
teeth could have it. After that we went 
down the river with teacher, picking fiow- 
ers, and then ate supper and started for 
home.—[Francis Burns, lowa. 


The Circus Went to Priscilla—Mosit all 
little boys and girls go to the circus, but 
this summer a circus came to me, so I 
have mamma write and tell the Young 
Folks’ Table about it. One morning, when 
I woke up I heard Jack barking as though 
he were crazy. I ran to the window and 
looked out. The road was full of wagons 
and the yard was full of horses and men, 
and just coming in the gate was an ele- 
phant! Carl and I dressed in a hurry and 
ran downstairs. We found it was a circus 
that wanted to water the animals, and the 
little pony helped himself to the pail of 
milk meant for the chickens. We saw the 
camel, the trick donkey, the monkeys and 
dogs, and heard the lion and bears growl 
inside the wagon.—[Priscilla Baker, Wis- 
consin. 





My cousin, Alberta Eddy, who has been 
visiting at my home for three weeks, will 
soon return home. We have a good time 
going to parties and socials. As we and 
others were coming from a party one night, 
we were coming down a big hill, when the 
buggy broke and we all fell out but did 
not hurt us much.—[Lena, New York. 





Joseph Horne Co. 


The store that gives you your money’s worth 
is all right, but the store that gives you 
more than your money calls for is much 
better. Have you had dealings with this 
53-year-old store of the great iron city? 


Two Examples of How We Begin 
Selling Autumn Dress Materials. 


Will you ‘notice the widths particularly? 
Let us send you samples of these goods for 
comparison with any you may receive from 
other sources. 

85c a yard—regular $1 goods—®52 inch 
widths—a fine herringbone cheviot in 
gray, garnet, castor, delft, blue, car- 
dinal, light and dark navy. Makes up 
beautifully. 

$1 a yard—An early Autumn material 
called perle suiting. Such shades as 
castor, tan, brown, navy, gray, garnet, 
new green and cardinal. It is 44 
inches wide. 

And we ean sell you excellent Linings 
for much less than you have probably paid 
for the same quality of goods. For instance— 

At 12c a yard—regular 15ce and 20¢ 
goods—Fast Black and colored per- 
ealine of an extra good quality, in- 
cluding the famous French percaline 
in all shades. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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FOR THE 


FRUIT GROWER 


BOOKS WHICH EVERY HORTICULTURIST 
SHOULD HAVE IN HIS LIBRARY. 


Plums and Plum Cultare 


By Prof _F, A. Waugh. A complefe manual on all 
known varieties of plums and their successful manage- 
ment. Plum culture is one of the most complicated of 
fruit specialties; and Prof Waugh is one ot the best 
known of the specialists, and this work represents in-an 
unusual degree the original discoveries of the author. 
Nevertheless, the discoveries and practical experience of 
others have not been disregard The book will 
found indispensable to the scientist, to the nurseryman 
and to the cultivator. Illustrated. Cloth. 5x74 inches. 

$1.50 


Field Notes on Apple Culture 


By Prof L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful and thor- 
oughly practical book for orchardists. Cloth. 12mo, .75 


Peach Culture 


By Hon J. Alexander Fulton. The best work on peach 
growing. It las been thoroughly revised and a large 
portion of it rewritten, bringing it down to date. Cloth. 
2mo. $1.00 


Quince Culture 


By W. W. Meech. An illustrated handbook for the 
propagation and cultivation of the quince, with de- 
scriptions of varieties, insect enemies, d.seases and 
their remedies. New and enlarged edition. Cioth. 12mo, 

$1.00 


Pear Culture for Profit 
By P. T. Quinn, practical horticulturist. 

how to raise pears intelligently, and with the - 
sults, how to fiud out the character of the soil, the best 
methods of preparing it, the best varieties to select 
under existing conditions, the best modes of planting, 
pruning, fertilizing, grafting and utilizing the ‘ound 
before the trees come into bearing, and finally oj th- 
ering and packing for market. illustrated. Cloth. fimo. 
$1.00 


Fruit, Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the picking 
storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. The principal 
subjects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, sort- 
ing and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, canning, 


Teaching 
best_ re 


statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package - laws, 
mission dealers and dealing, cold storage, etc, etc, No 
progressive fruit grower can afford to be without this 
most valuable book. Illustrated. Cloth. 5x7 inches. 232 
$1, 


pages. 


The Nut Culturist 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. A treatise on the propagation, 
planting and cultivation of nut-bearing trees and shrubs 
adapted to the climate of the Unit States, with the 
scientific and common names of the fruits known in com- 
merce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. Intended to aid 
the farmer to increase his invome without adding to 
his expense or labor. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


The Practical Fruit Grower 


By 8. T. Maynard. Just what the beginner needs and 
the successful fruit man practices, Illustrated. Cloth. 
$0.50 


The Fruit Garden 


3y P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit 
trees, the author having had over thirty years’ practical 
experience at the head of one of the largest nurseries 
in this country. Invaluable to all fruit growers. I[lus- 
trated. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 


Grape Culturist 

By A. 8S. Fuller. This is one of the very best of 
works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with full direc- 
tions for all departments of propagation, culture, etc, 
with 150 excellent engravings, illustrating planting, train- 
ing, grafting, etc. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 


American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making 


By George Husmann of California. New and enlarged 
edition. With contributions from well-known grape w- 
ers, giving wide range of experience. The author of this 
book is a recognized authority on the subject. Cloth. 
12mo. $1.50 


Cider Maker’s Handbook 


By J. M. Trowbridge. Contents: The properties of cider 
apple juice; apples, varieties and tests; apparatus for 
making cider; straining and filtering; fermentation; pas- 
teurization; old method of cider making. It is a com- 
plete guide for the cider maker on a large or small scale. 
Cloth. I2mo. ‘ $1.00 


Insects and Insecticides 


By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc, professor of entomology 
and zoology, New Hampshire college of agriculture. A 
practical manual concerning noxious insects and methods 
of preventing their injuries. 4 pages, with many illus- 
trations. Cloth. 12mo. : $1.50 


Fungi and Fungicides 

By Prof Clarence M. Weed. A _ practical manual _con- 
cerning the fungous diseases of cultivated planis and the 
means of preventing their ravages. The author has en- 
deavored to give such a concise account of the most 
important facts relating to these as will enable the cul- 
tivator to combat them intelligently, 90 illustrations. 
Cloth. 222 pages. 12mo. $1.00 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. New, 
Large, Descriptive Illustra Catalog, 100 pages, 6x9 
mehes, 60 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by Titles and 
Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the 
best books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for 

cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Hl. 
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Apple Time 
Hot Puddings. 


Swiss Pudding: One lb pared and sliced 
apples, 4% lb bread crumbs, 2 oz suet, 3 02 
sugar. Mix bread crumbs, suet and sugar 
together. Butter a pudding dish and put 
layers of apple and mixture till dish is full. 
Then pour sauce over and bake three-quar- 
ters of an hour in moderate oven. Sauce: 
T'wo oz flour, 2 oz butter, 1 pt milk, 2 eggs. 
Melt butter in pan, stir in flour. Add milk 
and let it boil. Allow to cool. Mix in 
yolks of eggs. Pour this over pudding and 
bake. Beat whites stiff and sweeten. Put 
on top of pudding and brown slightly. — 

Apple Tapioca: Soak 1 cup tapioca in 3 
cups warm water four hours. Pare and re- 
move cores from 6 or 8 apples that will 
cook easily. Place in pudding dish that has 
been well buttered, and put sugar and a 
sprinkling of cinnamon in each apple. Beat 
3 eggs very light, add 1 pt sweet milk, 3 
tablespoons sugar. Mix with tapioca and 
pour over apples. Bake slowly until ap- 
ples are soft. Eat with sweetened cream. 

Snow Balls: Wash 2 teacups rice and 
boil until tender. Pare and core 12 large 
sour apples, leaving them whole. Fill the 
apples with the cooked rice, and put it 
around the outside. Tie each one in a sep- 
arate cloth and drop in boiling water. Cook 
until soft. Serve with this sauce: One cup 
sugar, 1 tablespoon flour, mixed thorough- 
ly. Add a small piece of butter. Put on 
the stove and turn on boiling water until 
thick and clear. Flavor with nutmeg or 
cinnamon. 

Apple Indian Pudding: Take 1 qt boiling 
milk, stir into it 1 cup corn meal. Add to 
this 1 qt sliced sweet apples, 1 cup molas- 
ses or sugar, 1 teaspoon salt and 2 qts 
milk. Pour into large pudding dish and 
bake slowly four hours. May be eaten hot 
or cold. When cold, a clear, amber colored 
jelly will be formed throughout the pud- 
ding. 

Chartreuse: Boil 1 teacup rice in 1 qt 
milk until soft. Pare and core 8 apples. 
Put them in a buttered pudding dish, and 
place some red currant jelly and coarsely- 
chopped English walnut meats in the cen- 
ter of each apple. Fill the spaces between 
the apples with the cooked rice, and put a 
layer of it over the top. Brush with the 
whipped white of an egg, and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. Bake in a moderate oven 
for three-quarters of an hour. Delicious 
with plain or whipped cream and sugar. 


Apple Delicacies. 


Whipple: Beat the whites of 2 eggs to a 
stiff froth, add 3 tablespoons powdered su- 
gar, 1 large tart apple grated, 1 teaspoon 
grated lemon rind, Whip 1 cup sweet cream 
stiff, add a pinch of salt, 1-3 cup sugar, and 
spread over bottom of glass dish. Drop 
spoonfuls of the apple mixture over the 
cream. Serve very cold. 

Pudding: Upon alternate layers of sponge 
cake slice apples very thin, after they have 
been first pared, and then steamed until 
soft. Pour over this a custard made as 
follows: Scald 1 pt new milk; remove from 
stove and add yolks of 4 eggs (beaten with 
1 cup sugar if apples are sour). Set again 
over the fire, and allow to thicken. Cool 
and flavor to taste. Beat the whites of the 
eggs stiff and heap over the whole. 


Apple Sherbet: Pare 6 medium-sized ap- 
ples (they must be mellow and nice). Mash 
them with a heavy spoon, and when sugar 
has been added to help beat them, it must 
be used according to the tartness of the 
apples. Pour over the apples-1 qt sweet 
cream flavored to taste. Freeze and allow 
to set a few minutes before serving. 


Jellied Apples: Pare and core 10 large, 
firm apples. Fill the holes with red currant 
jelly, sprinkle all over with lemon juice, 
and dust with granulated sugar. Add a 
little water in the pan, and bake until can- 
died but not broken up. Preserved ginger 
may be substituted for the currant jelly. 


A Breakfast Dish: Pare and slice several 
apples.. Put them into a baking dish, cover 
with cream, and bake for 20 minutes. An- 
other way is te cover them with well- 
cooked oatmeal and bake 15 minutes or until 
tender. Serve with milk, or we prefer 
cream. 


. 


THE GOOD COOK 
Fried Favorites, 


Fritters: First pare the apples, and then 
with an apple corer cut out the core from 
the center of each. Then cut them across 
in slices about one-third of an inch thick, 
having a round opening in the center. Next 
make a fritter batter. Beat 3 eggs well, 
add a part of a pint of milk and a little 
salt, then the remainder of the pint of milk 
and 1 pt flour alternately, beating it all 
quickly. The slices of apples must now be 
immediately dipped in this batter and fried 
in boiling lard. Sprinkle over with sugar, 
and serve in a circle, one overlapping the 
other, with sweetened cream. 

Pan Cakes: Pare, core and chop rather 
fine 2 medium-size sour apples. Take 1 cup 
rich sweet milk, 1 even tablespoon sugar, a 
pinch of salt, 2 eggs. Beat together with 
1 rounding teaspoon soda, add 1 cup flour, 
mix, add another cup flour and the apple, 
also 1 rounded and 1 even teaspoon cream 
tartar. Mix and add more fiour if needed, 
as the mixture should be quite firm, but 
not hard enough to mold. Dip the dough 
out with a spoon in lumps not larger than 
half of a small egg, and cook them in hot 
lard the same as doughnuts. Eat warm, 
with maple syrup or any favorite sweet 
pudding sauce. The pancakes are also good 
cold. 

Crullers: Make a batter by beating 1 egg 
light, add 1 scant cup granulated sugar, 1 
cup sweet milk, 1 small half nutmeg grat- 
ed, pinch of salt, 3 cups flour sifted with 
2 teaspoons baking powder. Pare, core and 
cut into eighths large tart apples, roll with 
a fork in the batter until covered, then fry 
in deep grease (lard) like common crullers. 
When done, before they are cold, roll in 
powdered sugar. 

Sautes: Pare some very small apples, al- 
lowing the stems to remain on; have ready 
a large kettle of boiling salted water. 
Throw the apples in for just a moment, re- 
move, dry them, and have ready 1 beaten 
egg. Dip the apples in this, then in bread 
crumbs, and fry them quickly in a pan of 
smoking hot fat. Drain, arrange neatly” 
with stems up on a dish, dust with pow- 
dered sugar, and serve hot. 


Sausage with Apple Sauce—For 6 good- 
sized apples make a syrup of 1 cup sugar 
and 1 of water. Pare and core the apples, 
and slice them into rings about three- 
fourths of an inch thick. Place the rings, 
a few at a time, into the hot syrup, which 
should be in a shallow saucepan, to allow 
the pieces to be turned frequently while 
cooking. Fry the sausage crisp, pile in cen- 
ter of plate, and arrange the apple rings 
around it, one ring overlapping the other, 
and serve hot. Apples cooked in this way 
make a nice dessert served cold with cream, 
either plain or whipped. 


Nicely Baked Apples—Take as many fair 
apples, as nearly of uniform size as pos- 
sible, as will fill an earthen. baking dish 
without crowding too closely. Core and 
prick the skins so as to bake readily. Fill 
the centers with sugar and if very sour 
sprinkle some into the dish, then add enough 
boiling water to generate steam enough to 
cook and at the same time form a jell about 
the apples. Cover the dish and cook slowly 
until done, when remove to cool place. 
When convenient chill in ice chest before 
serving with either plain or whipped 
cream. Sweet as well as sour anples are 
good served in this way. 


Apple Catsup—Pare and core % bu ripe 
sour apples. Cook in sufficient water to 
prevent burning, using porcelain or gran- 
ite vessels. When cooked, rub through a 
colander and return to the fire, adding 4 
oz salt, 3 oz black pepper, 1 oz cinnamon, 
% oz ground cloves, 1 dram cayenne pep- 
per, 1 teacup sugar, % gal vinegar. Let 
boil five minutes, and seal or bottle in 
stone or glass. This is qriginal, and is our 
—— catsup. The flavoring may be 
varied, 


Steamed Apples With Cream—Pare nice ; 


apples; quarter or cut into smaller pieces if 
the apples are very large, taking care to 
have pieces as near the same size as possi- 
ble. 
er. Lay in the apples as evenly as pos- 
sible. Cover steamer tightly, and steam 
until tender. Try with a silver fork, and 
when soft, remove from fire. and arrange 


Put a white cloth in bottom of steam- . 





apples in as many sauce dishes as are need- 
ed, taking care not to break the pieces. 
Sprinkle with sugar and set away to, cool. 
Just before time to serve take 1 pt nice 
sweet cream, whip until light, add 2 table- 
spoons sugar, and if liked % teaspoon va- 
nilla extract. Put 2 tablespoons cream over 
each dish of apples and serve. This is a 
very nice dish for supper. 


Brown Apple Sauce—Pare and quarter 6 
large tart apples or the same quantity of 
smaller ones (pippins are best because they 
cook so quickly).: Boil until soft, but do 
not stir. When the liquid turns a clear 
amber, as it will do if boiled a little longer 
without stirring, add 1% teacups brown su- 
gar and boil slowly, stirring well. In about 
five minutes add butter the size of an egg 
and 1 small teaspoon grated nutmeg or 
powdered cinnamon as desired. Cook a 
while longer, stirring constantly, pass 
through a sieve and serve either warm or 
cold: Some prefer a little boiled cider, 
omitting the butter and spice. This is rel- 
ished with cold meats, especially cold roast 
pork. 


Scotch Shortcake—One small _ teacup 
sugar, % teacup butter, % cup milk, yolks 
of 2 eggs, 1 heaping cup flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. Beat the sugar, eggs and 
butter to a cream, add flour and baking 
powder: Halve the mixture and bake in 
buttered tins in moderate oven. Cream: 
Whites of 2 eggs, 1 small eup fine sugar, 1 
apple. Beat eggs till frothy, add sugar 
and apple grated. Put between spongs 
when cool and serve at once. 


Stuffed Apples—Select large, smooth ap- 
ples. Pare them, cut out the cores, but do 
not make the hole run entirely through the 
apple. Take some cold cooked chicken and 
chop it fine. To each % ib chicken allow 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley, % teaspoon 
salt, a little pepper and 1 cup bread crumbs, 
Mix thoroughly and fill the apples. Put 
a bit of butter on each and bake’in a quick 
oven until the apples are perfectly tender. 


— ———-—— 


“If you say ‘please,’ I’ll give you a piece 
of pie.”” ‘‘An’ if I say it twict, auntie, will 
y’ give me two pieces?” 


Of what trade is the sun?——He is a tan- 
ner. 


Why must your nose be in the middle of 
your face? Because it is the scenter. 

Slimson. I hear you have been fighting 
that little boy next door, and that he 
whipped you. How did that happen? Wil- 
lie: Well, he’s going to give a party next 
week, and I was afraid if I licked him 
he wouldn’t invite me. 








Lion 
Coffee 


Every pound of LION COFFEE 
has just the same strength and 
flavor. You can’t rely on coffee 
sold in bulk. The air-tight, sealed 
package keeps LION COFFEE 
fresh and pure. 








the way we sell our special 


line of celebrated 


KALAMAZOO 


Try, THEN BUY Plan 


8’ Free Trial, 
freight paid. At the end ofthe trial yon 
can of retura purchase at your 
Pleasure. offer over mado Waatte tnow 
more abouti Gend for free 


catalogue. 
Kalamazeo Stove Mfre., 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 














Fruit for Future Davs. 





Candied Apples and Quinces: Pare and 
cut equal quantities of apples and quinces. 
First cook the quinces in sufficient water 
to cover them, till they are tender. Take 
them out and cook the apples in the same 
water. Put in a jar or kettle a layer of 
quinces, then of apples, till all are used. 
Pour over them a syrup made of % Ib sugar 
to 1 Ib quinces, dissolved in a little water, 
and let it stand over night. The next day 
heat them thoroughly and seal in cans. 

Saving the Frosted Ones: Wash nice, ripe 
apples, or those newly and partially frozen. 
Put into dripping pans in a hot oven with a 
little water, to prevent burning. When 
well browned, sprinkle a spoonful of su- 
gar over the bottom of a jar, and pack 
closely a layer of baked apples, then su- 
gar, and apples, till finished. I have seen 
a barrel of frosted apples so saved, and 
they were delicious. Keep fin a cool place, 

Canned Baked Apple Sauce: Fill a large 
bean pot with sour apples, pared, quartered 
and cored. Sprinkle over them about % 
cup sugar for 1 qt apples. Add 1 cup water, 
cover closely, and bake several hours in a 
moderate oven. When red, take out the ap- 
ple and put it into hot glass jars, drain 
off the syrup, and let it boil up once, then 
fill the jars with syrup, and seal. Hard 
winter pears are good prepared in the same 
way. 

Barberries with Sweet Apple: Half a peck 
of barberries, 2 qts molasses and 1 pk sweet 
apples. Pick over the barberries to remove 
the stems and leaves; wash them and put 
on to boil with water enough to float them. 
Add the molasses and cook until the ber- 
ries are tender. While these are cooking, 
pare, quarter and core the apples. Skim 
out the barberries and cook the apples in 
the syrup, as many as can be cooked con- 
veniently.. When tender, put them into the 
jar with the berries and boil the syrup 
down until it is thick. Pour it over the 
fruit, and the next morning heat all to- 
gether again, and put away in a large stone 
jar. Scald it occasionally and it will keep 
without sealing. 


eel 


Sweets That Keep. 





Baked Apple Marmalade: Place in a 
baking dish, a layer of sliced tart apples, 
then a thin layer of granulated sugar and 
so on until the dish is full, having a sugar 
layer on top. Cover with thin slices of 
butter. Bake slowly half a_ day. Serve 
with whipped cream. 

Green Apple Jelly: ‘This is so good that 
we like it for breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per. It is also very economical, as wind- 
falls are just the thing. Take green apples 
(not sweet ones) halve, cut out the blos- 
som and any spoiled parts. Wash and 
put into a porcelain vessel. Cover with 
cold water and let boil until they can be 
easily pierced with a fork. Have a jelly 
bag ready, which should be made of two 
thicknesses of cheesecloth. Hold the bag 
in another porcelain vessel, pour in the 
apples and juice, tie up the bag with a 
strong string. Make a loop of the string 
and hang up the bag just high enough so 
it won’t touch the juice in the pan ‘below. 
Do not squeeze the bag. Now measure the 
juice, put back into a porcelain kettle and 
add the ‘sugar, aHowing 1 qt sugar to every 
1 qt of juice. Let boil 25 minutes, count- 
ing the time from when it begins to boil. 
Skim off the scum as it raises.on top. When 
it has boiled 25. minutes, remove from _ the 
fire. Pour the juice into glasses. When 
wanted for the table, remove from the 
glass by dipping a knife into cold water 
and running it around the edge. 

Marmalade: Pare and core aS many ap- 
ples as you wish. Cook.in granite kettle, 
only adding .enough water to keep’ from 
burning until juice begins to flow. Cook 
as thick as possible before adding sugar, 
then add 1 lb to every 1 lb ofthe uncook- 
ed. fruit; the rinds and juice of two oranges 
and two lemons to every galion of boiled 
apple, Cook the find in’ water until. soft. 
Then ‘slice very.thin, and add-:to the jam. 
Cook slowly until it is a rich,; dark ‘color. 

Apple Butter: Make good, clean. cider 
from washed: and carefully -prepared ripe 
apples. Cut out all: decayed “places,: Boil 
the cider away one-half ‘its, quantity in 
granite; ‘porcelain or. very . thoroughly * 
cleaned brass vessels. Put 1 lb granulated 
“sugar to 1 gal of boiled cider. if both cider 





and apples are not very sour; if sour, more 
sugar will be needed. Good, ripe, sour ap- 
ples must be pared, cored and chopped, or 
cut into dice about one-fourth inch square, 
and put into the boiling cider and sugar. 
Use enough to make it thick like jelly when 
well cooked. Boil the butter over a slow 
fire, stirring very often to keep from 
scorching. The cider should be thoroughly 
skimmed when beginning to boil. Lemon 
peel, either grated or chopped very fine and 
stewed in a little water, or the unsweet- 
ened cider, is an improvement. The butter 
may be put away in crocks, of in glass jars. 


Apple and Peach Jelly: When canning 
peaches, save all the nice skins that are 
free from decay. Quarter and core some 
nice sour apples, leaving the skins on. 
Cook these with the peach skins. Drain 
off the juice through a strainer, and pro- 
ceed as in making ordinary apple jelly. 

Jam: To every 1 lb of apples, quartered 
and cored, add 1 lb sugar. Cook gently on 
the back of the range without water for 
one hour. Then add 2 gts blackberries to 
every 4.qts of the stewed apple. Cook 
gently one hour longer. Put into cans and 
seal. Be sure and have the berries very 
ripe and sweet and you will have one of the 
best flavored jams. 


Preserves: Pare, quarter and core large 
tart apples of firm texture. Drop them into 
cold water as they are prepared, and keep 
them under with a plate. Put the. parings 
into a porcelain-lined or agate kettle, press 
down, pour in hot. water even with the top, 
and boil 15 or 20. minutes. Strain through 
cheesecloth. To each pint of the liquor 
add % lb sugar. Place over the fire with 
@ little lemon peel to flavor. Boil and skim 
until clear. Drain the apples on a soft 
cloth, put them in a jar and cover with 
the boiling syrup. Leave until the next 
day. Then put into a kettle, cover and sim- 
mer a long time—until perfectly clear and 
transparent. Serve with a spoonful of 
apple cream in each dish. Cream: Two 
teacups powdered sugar. Beat the whites 
of 2 eggs to a stiff froth. Pare and grate 
2 sour apples, mixing the pulp with the 
sugar as fast as grated that it may not 
turn dark. Beat sugar, apple and eggs 
15 minutes, and flavor delicately with va- 
nilla. 


Apple Ginger: Pare 4 lbs apples and cut 
into quarters. Remove the cores and put 
the quartered apples at once into cold wa- 
ter, to prevent discoloring. When they are 
all prepared, put into an enamel preserving 
kettle with just enough water to cover 
them. Simmer gently 20 minutes, then pour 
off the juice and strain it through a doubled 
chéesecloth.. To 4 cups juice allow. 4 lbs 
granulated sugar, 2 heaping teaspoons 
powdered ginger, the grated yellow rind of 
2 lemons, and the juice of one. Boil 15 
minutes. Add the apples, and simmer very 
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gently three-quarters of-an hour. 
asbestos mat-under the kettle to prevent 
scorching. Seal in marmalade pots. De- 
licious with bread and butter. 


Keep an 





Layer Cake—Sift twice 2 teaspoons bak- 


ing powder with 2 teacups flour. Stir to a 
cream 2 tablespoons soft butter and 1 tea- 
cup granulated sugar. Add 1 teacup sweet 
milk, then ‘stir in a little at a time the sifted 
flour. Bake in layers. Filling: Pare and 
slice 2 pleaSant sour apples. Stew in a 
very little water until soft. Stir in 1 tea- 
cup of sugar the well-beaten yolk of an 
ege, add the juice of one and the grated 
rind of half a lemon. Cook five minutes, 
and while hot spread evenly between the 
layers. For the icing, dissolve 1 teacup 
granulated sugar in a very little water, 
boil until it will thread from a spoon, pour 
slowly into it the frothed whites of 2 eggs 
and beat until of the*right consistency to 
spread. .Scatter over the topeof the cake 
the thinnest possible slices of very soft ripe 
apples, and over them spread the icing with 
a nite, wetting it. occasionally in cold 
water. 





Our Pattern Offer. 
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8714—Misses’ Shirt 
Waist with Elbow 





8738—-Ladies’ 
Dressing Sacque. 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42- 
inch bust. 


Sleeves. 14 and 
16 years. 

Price, 10 cents, each number from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, ‘which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 


12, 





The Music Teacher: Johnny is improv- 
ing daily in’ his violin playing. Johnny’s 
Mother (gratified): Is that so? We didn’t 
know whether he was improving or we 
were just getting more used to it. 














No. 2. Success Sewing Machine. $16.50. 
‘NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
: 52 Lafayette Place. 


First-Class Sewing Machines 


At Very Low Prices for All Our Readers. 





Marquette Building. ag 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 





OUR PRICES. 


ROUND OR WHEEL TENSION. 








No. 2, Agriculturist, 2 Drawers, - 50 
ay} moet oe 15.00 
No. 4,* on 2 - 18.50 
No, 5,* “ 4 - 19.00 
FLAT TENSION. 
. 2, Success, 2 Drawers, 
x “ 4 “ 
4,* “ 2 oe 











FREIGHT PREPAID. 


The above prices include Bree. ment by us of 
freight, to all points in the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

All machines are guaranteed for 5 years. Cash 
must accompany each order, as we cannot afford 
tosend thenrout C. O. D. Each price also includes 
@ year’s subscription to this journal. Send for 
pamphiet giving full icu . All the ma 
chines can be supplied in either walnut or oak 
finish; where neither specified, we send oak. 
Sam ples at all our offiess. ; 

88 orders te either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


_ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
wt estead Bu 
























Your 
midssammer 
orders will 
receive our 
prompt 
attention. 


We ‘ 
have H 
everything Cs ’ 
for hot e 


weather. : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Built on Rock 


SUBSTANTIAL — FIRM — RELIABLE 
Thirty years of successful poacehendining on a firm, substan. 


ods— the kind that 


tial basis, e = clean, upright met 
insure positive yn ili firm worthy of your patronage. We 
already enjoy the confidence of over half the tn in your 


puny but we want yours also, 


4isk your neig 


bors about us 


ye weer ability to serve you properly — you will be sur: 


how many customers we 


have in your vicinity. 


my we can please others we can please you. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT— Our new 
catalogue No. 7! will be ready about September 


fst. 


Our buyers have scoured the markets of the 


world for honest, up-to-date goods, to quote in 
this catalogue, and it will Ben beyond doubt the 
finest catalogue ever issued by any mercantile 
firm. We want every reader of this paper to send 
foracopy. It will be sent, all charges paid, upon 
receipt of 15 cents—this amount only half pays 
the postage, but it is sufficient to show us that 
you are acting in good faith. 

Applications may be sent in now, and we will forward 


the Be cmmataane as soon az it is issued — about September ist. 
Mek for catalogue No. 7!,and enclose 15 cents in either 


stamps or coin. 


Why not do it now? 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 




















SAVES ITS COST 


it spreads all kinds of aaa Se 
galt, ashes, compost, etc 

broadcast or in rows. Does lt beter sas 
than it can possibly be done by hand. 


Col a's wad 


( 


The improved 


» ON THE FIRST CROP 


Do you know of any other piece of ma- 
ue chinery for use on the farm of which this 
ey can be truly said? 


Lapin dpees, 


Kemp Manure: Spreader 


not only makes easy work of & out the manure, but 
trebies the value of the same. It will break up and 


manure go a long ways in top dressi wheat in the spri 


front wheels turn entirely under. Can be 


Frecing Veviece, -Apron-Returning Deviee and. numerous 
and rea 


the way In which it breaks it 
renty. manure that cannot be 
matter how hard, lumpy, caked, strawy, or stalky the manure {s, this machine ceapentaie eta 
_ meadow lands, Being 
wheels, it can be handled on any kind od ground wi out serious cuttin ag in oF Soden Can spread bac 
turned on the ground it stan 


and makes It fine. 
with 


faced 
k and weg 
on. 1902 machine has our new Bea 
other i ilies Orepe.” Send for latest catalogue ( *) 


about these and other advantages and also about ** Hew te Grow vader | 
Remember that the — original and genuine Kemp Manure Soren F is the one made by our- 
‘on, P & BURP } ’ 3 RA 











SPANGLER === pri 


Positive force feed for fertilize: 


any depth, perfect regulation. low erent or w weed | frame, hi, 


wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill 


Light 


te 
te before S02 a Write for free catalogue. 
G. 00.. 504 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA. 








Make _ an Early 
Rea === nS % r = i “8 p advanes of t that ed Pressed 
3 = is er FNS SNeR H. oguatic Bosom rel ird X., Albany, N.Y. 


ops, 


using our ACRI ULTURAL DRAIN 
n that 


Season fie Fiat is tile dr drained Sas oheuee * weeks 


We make all kinds of tile and 


cnaricks Ri Bricks, Chimney 





Profit in Hay Baling 


demands big capacity. ‘ou get it in ng 


ay 


Solid, even 

bales fillcars and 

save freight. Bridge7 

incheshigh. Press stands 

upto its work—so does the 

tier—no digging holes for wheeis. 

Adapted to bank barns. King among 
balers.. Write for free catalogue. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, tl. 








“iat POWER PRESS 


The best in the world, Easy to operate, is 
rapid and strong.. Three-fourths of all the 
Hay Presses in use are Dederick's. ‘We make 
both Steel Case and Wood Frame Bailing 

Presses., Over my Write 

for catalog giving description. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
54 Tivoli Street, 

















Advice to 


WELL DRILLERS 


Sell your old style machine to some man 
who isn’t posted—then buy one of our late 
improved machines. They are great money 
®arners. Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 


' 


GOOD OINER 


Fate more of it from Roorins 





CYCLONE fxsurce CUTTER 


With TRAVELING TABLE and BLOWER 
Guaranteed to . cat, 
split, shred and ele- 
vate ensilage 60 feet 
perpendicular height. 
For catalog address 


FARMERS MFG. CO. 
Box 405, Sebring, Ohle 





“STEEL ROOFING 


¥ Strictiy new, pest Hardened 
i. Stee! Sheets, # feet wide, 6 foct long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
i tools you need. We furnish nails free 
jand paint roofing two s Comes 
i either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
i} in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
f and North of the Ohio River 


AT)$2. 25 PER SQUARE 
Deets on soutection. A — =) 

oh Wielonter exe Catalogee 
WHECKING C0., W. 35th and lesa Six, Chicage 
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